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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W. G. Ginty, Manager of the Hydro-Carbon Gas Company, Manchester, 


has probably now discovered that we are neither to be bullied nor bribed. 
The ili humour he manifests at our refusal to insert his vulgar and 
calumnious attack upon Dr. F yfe, either as a communication or as an 
advertisement, reminds us forcibly of the peasant who, though unable to 
comprehend a single word of a discussion curried on in Latin between 
some learned professors, could nevertheless point out those who got the 
worst of the argument, by their ill-concealed loss of temper. So Mr. 
Ginty, failing in his arguments, has recourse to hard words, and hopes, 
by frothy declamation and a good stock of insolence, to be taken ~ 
a gentleman, a scholar, and aman of science. We hope Dr. Fyfe has 
too much respect for his own character and position to take any notice 
of the attacks of the salaried agent of a body of ors—paid, as he 
would appear to be, not only to manage their affairs, but to villify and 
traduce the character and credit of every one who dares to express an 
opinion unfavourable to their interests. Let Dr. Frankland or Mr. Clegg 
come forward, and we pledge ourselves to give all the publicity in our 
power to their defence of their published reports on the hydro-carbon gas 
uestions against the attacks to which it has been subjected in our columns 
Sefore quitting this subject we may as well enlighten our readers on the 
tactics of the party. One of their organs, the Mining Journal, published 
some senseless attacks upon ourselves and others, which we, at the time of 
their appearance, ascribed to the pen of q — having a large stake 
in the speculation. Our assumption was denied, with an insinuation 
that the articles originated with the editors of the journal in question. 
These gentlemen, on being applied to, frankly acknowledged that they 
had been sent tothem for insertion, though they have subsequently refused 
to give up the names of the authors. An action for slander has, in conse- 
uence, been commenced against the printer and publisher of the Mining 
ournal, who, it is fair to presume, find it to their interest to shield the 
real slanderers, careless of the loss of character to themselves, as journal- 
ists, which such a course involves. The true “ Mr. Kemp” may, | scan 


be still unhoused and exposed. 








'Mr. Robb and Mr. Douglas will find the phenomenon of the difference in 


colour of the rays of various _ alladed to in a communication from 
Mr. Wright in the present number. 


'J. P., Plymouth.—English gas engineers usually quote the value of gas in 


the number of spermaceti candles of six to the pound consuming 120 
grains of sperm per hour, giving an equal light to an argand burner con- 
suming at the rate of Jive cubie feet of gas per hour. *‘ 12-candle gas” 
or ** 20-candle gas”’ indicates that such a burner is equal to 12 or 20 
dles. Neo dles have been manufactured which consume exactly 

120 grains ; and it is, therefore, the practice to weigh the candles before 
the experiment is commenced, and reduce their actual consumption to the 
standard weight. Thus, suppose it has been ascertained that the con- 
sumption of sperm was 134 grains per hour, and the gas was equal to 
11 such candles, then— 

11 x 184 __ 19-98 standard candles. 

120 grs. 
The Scotch gas engineers, and others using cannel coal, often further 
reduce this into the value of the gas per cubic foot, thus— 


12°28 __ 9-45 standard candles per cubie foot. 
5 feet 
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NOTICES. 

Subscribers who have not paid their subscriptions in advance are requested | 
to remit 6s, in discharge of the half year now expired, or 11s. for the | 
current year, {| 

The subscription is 10s, per annum if paid in advance, or 12s. on |; 
credit, payable in two sums of 63. each, due in June and December | 
of each year. All subscriptions commence from the 10th of 
January. 

All communications and orders for Advertisements to be addressed to || 
the Editor, 32, Bucklersbury, London. 

Back numbers exceeding three months’ date will in future be 
charged double price, unless six or more consecutive numbers are 
taken at the same time. Nos, 6, 15, 18, and 23, are out of print; 
and Nos. 24, 25, and 26, can only be had with the entire series, 
forming volume 2. 

The Editor will be particularly obliged by his friends forwarding || 
to him Notices of all Meetings, Trials, or Appeals, which it may be 
interesting to the Gas World to have reported, 





Circular to Gas Companies. 





supply and manufacture of gas, or the alteration and improvement 
of gas apparatus, and the construction of new works. 


The Editor may be consulted on all subjects connected with the 1 





ConnecTep with the subject of manufacturing and purifying || 
coal gas, we notice the recent specification of two patents | 
which promise to receive no ordinary share of critical attention || 
from practical men. The respective specifications of these || 
patents will be found in their proper place in another part of | 
our columns: the one being the invention of Messrs. Lowe and 1 
Evans, the eminent engineers of the Chartered Gas Company, |, 
and the other of Mr. F. C. Hills, the well-known manufacturer || 
of chemical products, of Deptford.* By the first patent it is | 
proposed to economise or obtain from any given kind of coal, | 
resin, or other bituminous or fatty substance, a larger amount | 
of luminiferous matter than can be procured under any | 
existing mode of manufacture. The means employed to i 
effect this end are almost identical with the great 
principles of manufacturing luminiferous water gas, so often 

insisted on in the pages of this Journal: that is to say, | 
the protective influence of hydrogen and light carburetted | 
hydrogen gas is brought to bear upon a portion of coal or | 
resin, &c., in an incipient state of decomposition by heat; and | 


it would appear that precisely the same result has been | 


obtained by Messrs. Lowe and Evans, as that which it was | 
predicted months ago would follow from the application of the | 
same principles to the case of water gas. The absence of | 
water, carbonic acid, and every other form of oxidising agency, | 
together with the presence of those gases which oppose the pre- i] 
cipitation of carbon, have, it would appear, enabled Messrs. Lowe | 
and Evans to manufacture from common coal gas and cannel coal, | 
a compound gas possessing a much higher photogenic power | 
than could possibly have been obtained by mixing the respective 
gases together, after the process of distillation is finished. Thus, 
for example, assuming the gas from common Newcastle coal 
at 12 candles of photogenic power, and 10,000 feet per ton in 
quantity, and making a similar assumption as regards Inogl 
















* In the crowded state of our columns we are compelled to defe 
publication of Mr. Hills’s specification till next month. 
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hall cannel, but taking the power of this gas at 20 candles, 
then from a ton of each we should have 20,000 feet of a com- 
pound gas possessing a mean average photogenic power of 
16 candles. But, by the patent process of Lowe and Evans, 
this in practice would be found equal to at least 18 candles, 
or even 19. The increase, therefore, is clear and decisive, 
junless some singular source of error yet remains to be dis- 
covered in the photometrical results. Now, we are not 
aware that it has ever been satisfactorily demonstrated that an 
|admixture of two gases, possessing different degrees of lumi- 
‘nosity, affords a compound having the mean photogenic 
|standard of the two. Thus, although we have taken it for 
granted that equal bulks of Newcastle coal gas at 12, and of 
Ince-hall cannel at 20 candles, would produce a mixture equal 
to 16 candles, yet we by no means feel satisfied that such is 
ithe case. Reasoning a2 priori, we might expect an increase ; 
'for most certainly coal gas of any given standard is not re- 
| duced to one half of that standard when diluted with an equal 
| bulk of hydrogen gas. Some doubt must, therefore, still hang 
| over the cause of the increased amount of luminiferous pro- 
ducts obtained by the use of this new patent. 

A striking peculiarity in the patent of Lowe and Evans is 
their mode cf treating the anhydrous oxide of iron, so as to 
confer upon it the power of combining readily with sulphuretted 
hydrogen. It has long been known that certain forms of per- 
oxide of iron were totally unfit for the purification of coal gas, 
and this state of inactivity was supposed to arise from a want 
of hydration; hence Mr. Hills, of Deptford, took out a patent 
two or three years ago, for the use of the hydrated peroxide of 
iron, as an agent of purification, but evidently under an im- 
pression that ‘the anhydrous form was inert. It has, how- 
ever, been discovered by Messrs. Lowe and Evans, that the 
state of hydration is not the essential condition which enables 
oxide of iron to purify coal gas; on the contrary, the anhy- 
drous form is even more active than the hydrated. The true che- 
mical condition is connected with some peculiar molecular ar- 
rangement, for which at present there is not in chemistry any 
definitename, andto which, therefore, the expression “allotropy” 
has been assigned, until its real character comes to be known. 
In a chemicai sense, “‘ allotropy” merely signifies a change of 
chemical properties without any known change of composition, 


‘and the best example of it that we know of, is the difference 








| between common phosphorus and what is called “‘ amorphous” 


| phosphorus. The form of peroxide of iron patented by 
Messrs. Lowe and Evans for the purification of gas is, 
therefore, an allotropic state of the anhydrous peroxide of 
iron. The allotropic state may be induced by the action of 
‘alkalies and alkaline salts upon oxide of iron, at a red heat. 
The discovery seems to have been accidental, and, indeed, 
could scarcely have been otherwise; nevertheless, it opens 
out a wide and highly interesting field of inquiry, for it is 
| anything but probable that peroxide of iron is the only com- 
| pound capable of exhibiting the phenomena of allotropy. The 
'subject deserves to be well and carefully investigated, and we 
| believe that Messrs. Lowe and Evans will gather a rich harvest 
‘of scientific laurels by prosecuting the researches they have 
‘thus so successfully commenced. Their present discoveries 
‘are but “ the shadow of coming events.” 

| The patent of Mr. F. C. Hills, as will be seen, is connected 
‘with the fabrication of water gas; but, since this can never 
be anything but a purely money question, it is impossible for 
\us, without some practical data, to enter upon a discussion of 
\its merits. The very essence of the water-gas problem is the 
cost of producing 1000 cubic feet. Can this be done conti- 
nuously and without fail in the neighbourhood of “London for 
less than 1s. per 1000, the gas being of good quality, and free 








from carbonic acid? We fear not; though, at the same time, 
| 


we confess that the process patented by Mr. Hills is one as 
free from theoretical objections as anything of the kind that 
ever came under our notice. 

This patent contains, however, a clause as regards the use 
of oxide of iron for the purification of coal gas, which is one 
of the most remarkable on record. We have before stated 
that Mr. Hills is patentee of the process for purifying gas by 
the hydrated peroxide of iron. This substance, after being 
used for some time, is converted into sulphuret of iron, which, 
on exposure to the air, becomes again reconverted into 
peroxide of iron, and may thus be used over and over again. 
But Mr. Hills appears to have discovered that even this 
exposure is unnecessary, and that, by mixing a small quantity 
of atmospheric air with the gas to be purified, the oxide of 
iron will go on continually purifying the gas, without the need 
either of the delay or the labour and cost of exposure. 
If true (and we feel no inclination to doubt the fact), this 
is certainly a most astonishing discovery, and would lead to 
to the conclusion that peroxide of iron does not act chemically 
upon the impure gas ; but that, like spongy platinum, its action 
is strictly ‘‘ catalytic.” It merely enables the oxygen of the 
air to unite;silently to the hydrogen of the sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, with the deposition of sulphur and the formation of water, 
the oxide of iron meanwhile remaining unaffected. The age 
we live is indeed an age of wonders; for here at once we find 
two patents for the purification of gas embracing the practical 
employment of two of the most abstruse doctrines within the 
domain of science. 

A project, under the title of “‘ The Vegetable Gas Light 
Company,” for the lighting of isolated buildings, mansions, 
manufactories, railway stations, villages, and small localities 
generally—where hitherto, from the costliness of gas works for 
small consumption, no gas has been obtainable at all—has just 
been brought forward under respectable auspices ; and the sin- 
gularity of its title has caused several inquiries to be addressed 
to us relative to it. Its chief promoters are, we understand, 
manufacturers of camphine from resin, in which process they 
produce large quantities of a residuary oil, suitable to the 
manufacture of gas of high illuminating power; and there is 
no doubt but that, if this oil can be supplied at 4d. or 6d. 
per gallon, it may enter into competition with cannel coal for 
the production of gas in small apparatus. Mr. Wright 
examined the subject for English’s Camphine Company in 
January, 1850, and found that the yield of gas was about 
100 cubic feet per gallon of oil, the illuminating power being 
quadruple of the ordinary London gas of that day. The docu- 
ments issued with the prospectuses now state that, with larger 
and improved apparatus, the produce is increased to 150 cubic 
feet per gallon ; and, as the oil is proposed to be supplied by 
the patentees at ls. per gallon, the lowest cost amounts to 
6s. 8d. per 1000 feet of gas for the oil alone. At Blackpool, the 
only town in which the gas has been introduced, the works 
are the property of the patentees, and the charge to the con- 
sumer is stated to be 12s. per 1000 feet—a moderate price, 
considering the quality of the gas and the small consumption. 

The Boghead cannel is the most formidable rival which the 
parties who are promoting this scheme will have to encounter, 
a ton yielding 15,000 feet of gas, superior in illuminating 
power and equal in purity to that of the Vegetable Gas Com- 
pany ; and, as this cannel costs only 19s. at the port of ship- 
ment, and may be delivered at most points throughout England 
at 30s. per ton, gas may be manufactured from it at a cost 
for materials of from Is. 3d. to 2s. per 1000 feet, instead ot 
6s. 8d. or Ss., which is stated to be the cost of the oil for 
the vegetable gas. The attention of gas engineers is now 
directed to the manufacture of small coal-gas apparatus, 
costing from £80 to £100, suitable for mansions, railway 
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stations, and small establishments. One, on a larger scale, 
at Mr. Betts’s, the eminent railway contractor’s princely seat 
near Maidstone, constructed by Mr. Strode, of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, has been for some time past worked with Boghead 
cannel, to the great satisfaction of its spirited owner. 

The vegetable gas scheme has been deemed worthy of a 
notice in the City article of the Times, from which the follow- 


ing is an extract :— 
‘In a paragraph on Thursday regarding the Vegetable Gas Company it 
was stated that, according to the representations of its promoters, the 
light had been already used at Eton College, the Harrow Railway station, 
the town of Blackpool, and other places ; and it was also mentioned that 
certificates had been furnished of the satisfaction it had given. A corre 
spondent, who describes himself as the largest consumer in Blackpool, has 
now written, however, to call in question its efficiency, and to state that 
he feels confident no certificate of its excellence can have been obtained 
from that town, ‘unless the name be applied to a paper which was 

















brought round for signature about a fortnight or so after the gas was first 
lighted, and before it was known whether it was really good or not.’ He 
also adds that the gas had been used in Blackpool since March until the 
| 24th inst., when it was announced there would be no supply that night, 
and the place, with 8000 or 10,000 visitors, was suddenly left in most 
disagreeable circumstances. ‘ We are charged,’ he further says, ‘12s. 
per 1000, or more than double the price in any of the neighbouring 
towns, and I believe the consumption is more rapid, while the light is not 
so good. There is to be a public meeting this evening to establish a 
company for making the common gas, which will have the support of every 
consumer.’ The statements thus furnished appear entirely inconsistent 
with the testimonials published, and it will be for the company to supply 
such explanation as may be necessary. Meanwhile, it may be remarked 
that the respectability of the parties prominently connected with it is such 
as to preclude the idea that there has been any intentional misrepresenta- 
tion as far as they are concerned. With regard to the certificates from 
Blackpool printed in the prospectus (along with the testimony of Sir 
John Herschel, that the gas is remarkably pure and ‘ brilliantly illumi- 
native’; of Mr. J. T. Cooper, analytical chemist, that it yields a much 
greater amount of light, quantity for quantity, than the ordinary coal gas 

of Mr. A, Wright, operative chemist, to a like effect; of the surveyor of 
Eton, that it had ‘given the greatest satisfaction’; and of the station- 
master at Harrow, chet it is ‘ brilliant,’ and ‘answers extremely well ’)— 
they are furnished by a resident clergyman of the town, who may be 
assumed, from his position, to be a competent witness.” 


A reply has been promised on the part of the company, but 
has not yet appeared. 

The election of Mr. Russell, chairman of the Western Gas 
Company,as member for Limerick,adds another representative 
of the gas interest in the new Parliament. 








Conmunicated Article, 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE PHOTOMETER. 


It has been remarked by several experimenters that the indica- 
‘tions given by the two photometers now generally used—Rum- 
|ford’s and Bunsen’s—do not exactly agree where the lights tried 
are of different colours. It becomes necessary, therefore, that the 
cause of this difference should be inquired into, and either one 
instrument or the other relied upon, or some allowance made for the 
imperfection of each. 

have before publicly expressed my opinion upon this subject, 
although not so fully as its importance required ; and hence the pre- 
sent communication. 

When two lights of different colours—say, a candle /and a gas 
flame—are tested by Rumford’s shadow meter, itis very difficult to 
decide upon the exact point at which they are equal in intensity ; for 
the rays from the candle, colour the shadow produced by the inter- 
ruption of the rays from the gas of a light brown; while the rays 
from the gas, colour the shadow produced by the interruption of the 
candle’s rays faintly blue. Now, the blue shadow certainly appears 
the densest, even when a greater effective quantity of light is de- 
livered upon it, than on the light brown or gas shadow. This may 
be proved by letting the shadows fall upon a closely printed sheet 
of paper, instead of a blank sheet; when it will be apparent that 
the part covered by the blue shadow may be more easily read, 
although on a white sheet the blue shadow seems the darkest. 

This is just such an effect as we should he prepared to find from 
such a difference of colour, and leads to the inference that Rum- 
ford’s shadow meter favours the brown light. 

When the Bunsen screen is used, the spot on each side of it is 
coloured by the respective lights ; but, as it is impossible to destroy 
the spot on the disc on either side in the same position, it becomes 
necessary to determine upon which side it is most distinct, and, 
indeed, to‘place the paper so that the spot shall be equally obliterated 
on each side. The difficulty in accomplishing this is great in 
proportion to the difference between the colours of the lights; 
but, as the blue rays render the spot more apparent than the brown, 
it follows that the gas or light giving blue rays is favoured; and, 
as this seems to be to about the same extent as the brown light is 
favoured in Rumford’s, the true result must lie between the two. 

The best mode I have found of examining this subject is to take 
lights which differ widely in colour. The light of the moon, for 








instance, may be compared with the light of a common candle upon 
each photometer. ‘The moon’s rays are intensely blue, while the 
candle’s rays are intensely brown. The solar light is also deep 
blue, in respect to the candle flame. 

It is from a careful investigation of these exaggerated instances 
that the importance of this defect in the instrument will be best 
appreciated. 

A very ingenious combination of Bunsen’s and Rumford’s pho- 
tometers into one instrument has recently been suggested by Mr. | 
Pritchard, of the London Equitable Gas Company, which, as it can | 
be applied at a trifling expense to any Bunsen photometer, and as | 
it gives the two experiments at the same time, is of the greatest| 
importance to every photometrist. 

The way in which the two instruments are combined is as 
follows :— 

While the Bunsen photometer is being used take two small rods | 
or pencils, and hold one on each side of the screen, about one inch 
distant from it, so that two distinct shadows may be produced by | 
them on each side of the transparent part of the screen. The! 
paper must be moved until the two shades on each side are as| 
nearly as possible equal in density. It is quite impossible to get 
them exactly so, because the interruption of a portion of the light by | 
the paper renders one shadow on each side less dense than it other- | 
wise would be; but, with a little practice, this will be found a very ' 
satisfactory check upon Bunsen’s photometer. To make the| 
instrument more convenient, the rods are attached to the screen. 


Westminster, Aug. 4, 1852. A. WricuHr. 


—— —EE 


Correspondence, 


MR. LEWIS THOMPSON ON THE ILLUMINATING 
POWER OF GAS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Srr,—When the chemical referee of the City of London set | 
about to demonstrate the superior purity of the gas manufactured | 
by the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company, he evidently | 
overlooked the consequences of his attempt. ‘The question of | 
purity was at best an invidious subject, and one which, for the 
interest of that company, would have been much better left in 
abeyance. 

Willing as I am to make every allowance for the momentary 
excitement and novelty of Dr. Lethby’s position, I cannot, how- 
ever, permit this subject to drop, so long as the interests of those 
whom I serve require that it should be agitated. “ And, who do 
you serve?” exclaim at once a thousand voices. Gentle reader, I 
serve the public, and the proof will be found in this letter. The 
celebrated Mr. Charles Pearson, a great patriot and a great pro- 
jector (I will not use the doubtful word ‘* schemer),” tells us, in a 
recent brochure, that, for the benefit of his fellow-citizens, he has 
exerted himself for many years, “ during which every spare hour 
and every spare guinea he possessed have been freely employed,” 
&e. Now, “ barring” the spare guinea part of the story (for I 
have no spare guineas), Mr. Pearson and I are engaged in the 
same service—“ arcades ambo et cantare pares respondere parati.” 
My patriotic colleague is, however, a little in advance of the facts 
of the case, when he asserts that he “ has proved that, by means of 
gas works erected with all the means and appliances of modern 
science, a better article (meaning gas) may be sold in larger | 
quantities to pay a larger profit than 4s. per 1000, than an inferior 
article sold in smaller quantities at double the price.” In the first 
place, the “ better article” is still a myth, and has not yet come 
within the attraction of gravitation; and, as regards the “larger 
quantity,” this most certainly does not apply to the production 
of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company. Perhaps in 
both cases, “ the wish was father to the thought,” and the 
“better quality” and “larger quantity,” have a “futurum esse” 
application. 1 wish to be gentle with my respected colleague. 
Returning, however, to the question of purity; it grieves me to 
remark, that the gas supplied to the City of London by the Great 
Central Gas Consumers’ Company, is very, very far indeed from 
being so pure as the gas of the other two companies. I mean to 
put this matter fairly before the public; and, therefore, assert in 
the most positive and deliberate manner, that whilst the gas sup- 
plied by the Curtain-road station of the Chartered Gas Company 
is absolutely pure and free from carbonic acid, and that supplied 
by the City Company is only at times slightly contaminated with | 
this impurity, the gas supplied by the Great Central Consumers’ 
Company is largely, uniformly, and, I will add, disgracefully con- 
taminated by carbonic acid. 

Mr. Charles Pearson, in his spirited little brochure, has well 
exposed what he graphically calls “the extent of over-cram- 
ming houses;” and, in fact, he proves, that the number of 
human beings per house in the City is 30 per cent. greater 
than in the metropolis at large.” Bearing this in mind, I wili 
now solicit the attention of the semi-suffocated inhabitants 
of this City to the fact, that during the last month the average 
amount of carbonic acid contained in the gas sent into the 
City by the Great Central Consumers’ Company, has been one and 
a quarter per cent. ‘That is to say, in every 1000 cubic feet of the 
gas sent into the City by this company, there have been 124 cubic 
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feet of carbonic acid gas. Taking the statement of Mr. Croll, as 
given on oath at Kingston, on the 29th of March last, it appears 
that “in the depth of winter, the supply of this company is close 
upon 1,500,000 cubic feet per night ; ” so that, if things go on as they 
‘now are, we shall have every night 18750 cubic feet of carbonic 
acid added to the already ‘‘ overcrammed” houses and polluted 
atmosphere of the City of London. How many additional thousands 
of inhabitants this would represent, I shall not stay to inquire; but 
it concerns my worthy and disinterested colleague, Mr. Pearson, to 
see that the boon of cheap gas, which he has conferred upon his 
fellow citizens, is not inseparably attached to this Grotto del Cane 
accompaniment, And this is all the more imperative, since Mr. 
Pearson has commenced the arduous duties of a sanitary reformer. 
The few gallons of foul water run into the Thames by the City 
Gas Company, are but as dust in the balance, when compared with 
the wholesale diffusion of the most pernicious and dangerously 
poisonous of all the gases. I say “ dangerously,” because this 
gas gives no kind of warning either by its appearance or smell; and 
individuals have been struck down dead in a moment through its 
agency. It is not, therefore, a matter of indifference to those who have 
aided in forming the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company, that 
| this crying evil should be put a stop to. Moreover, the gas, if pro- 
|| perly purified, would be improved in other respects. Its photogenic 
|,and calorific powers, now so much inferior to those of the other 
gases supplied to the City, would be sensibly increased by the 
\)zemoval of this carbonic acid; and hence, it is the interest of 
, every shareholder in the Gas Consumers’ Company to aid me in 
| procuring a properly purified article. Besides, it is after all but a 
:, question of a few bushels of lime, more or less; and I will certainly 
|| return again to the subject if 2 satisfactory remedy is not soon 
|| employed; nor can Mr. Pearson deny me the vast advantage of 
| 





Daily Record of Observations upon the Gases mentioned below, the specific gravity being taken by means of an air pump and flask with 


his assistance. “Apropos” of assistance, I find that I am likely} 
to obtain this in another quarter. It has been whispered to me| 
that, in a certain house not far from the Poultry, cp cme greg 
have been for some time going on, which have for their object the 
formation of a testing establishment similar to my own. Now, it | 
will be remembered, that I suggested some time since the pro-| 
priety of such a step, and it gives me infinite pleasure to discover 
that my suggestion is likely to be acted on. I hope, indeed, that 
the example will become contagious, and that gas testing esta-| 
blishments will soon be “plentiful as blackberries.” I am) 
ignorant of the name of my new coadjutor, but offer him, 
nevertheless, a hearty welcome. | 

I subjoin the usual tabular statements of the quality of the 
different gases supplied to the City of London since the date of 
my last report, merely premising, that the calorific power is repre- | 
sented by the number of grains of water which one cubic foot of 
each gas will practically distil when the gas is burnt at the rate of 
ten cubic feet per hour. The specific gravity, illuminating power, | 
and rate of condensation, are explained by the heading at the 
commencement of the daily table. | 
General or Monthly Average of the Gases supplied to the City of 

London by the Gas Companies mentioned, between the 10th of | 

July and the 9th of August inclusive. 

















| Specific Illuminating | Condensation | Heating } 

Gravity. Power. per Cent. | Power. | 

- ’ | 

CENTRAL .. | *404 12°8 4°03 2608 | 

City « | 413 13°7 4°16 2792 | 
CHARTERED | "407 13°9 3°99 2810 

“ 1 } 






























































|| @ delicate balance, the condensation by bromine, and the illuminating power by a spermaceti candle, burning about 120 grains 
|| per hour, but always reduced to this gravity by calculation. 
! | CENTRAL COMPANY. CITY COMPANY. CHARTERED COMPANY, 
| Date. Specific Illuminating Conden- | Specific Illuminating | Conden- Specific Illuminating Conden- 
| Gravity. Power. sation. | Gravity. Power. sation. || Gravity. Power. sation, 
July 10 | “404 14°2 4° | ‘412 14°5 } 4 ff 412 14°6 4°1 
| 12 *408 13°6 4°1 | °410 14°6 | 4°1 |} *405 14°7 4°2 
13 “411 13°7 4°25 | °410 13°8 } 425 || °401 14° 41 
i} ° 14 "410 13°2 4°2 | °419 13°9 ; 43 *400 14° 41 
{ 15 "407 13° 4 | 415 i3°9 | 4°1 *404 13°3 4° | 
| 16 "404 12°8 3°8 "410 13°6 |  4¢ *408 13°5 3'8 
17 *407 13°2 4°25 "413 13'8 | 4°2 *410 13°9 4° 
| 19 "402 12°5 4 “421 13°5 | 42 “400 13° 3°9 
| 20 “400 12°5 | # "418 13°7 4.25 *405 13°5 3°9 | 
21 "403 12°5 i + "410 13°2 |  4"2 "413 13°6 4° 
22 "407 12°9 41 "420 14°2 4°3 “411 14°1 3°8 | 
| 23 "404 13° 4'1 a Te | 4°25 “409 14°1 39 
24 “400 12°7 4 ‘411 13°2 4°2 *°408 13°8 39 
| 26 | ‘405 13 | 4 "405 13°8 4°25 “405 13°75 3°9 | 
| 27 | *400 13°] r “401 13°6 4°1 "412 14°2 4° | 
\} 28 *402 12°5 4 407 13°4 4° *410 13°75 3°9 | 
1 29 "406 13° 4° "410 13°7 41 "414 14° 4° 
| 30 "402 12°2 4° "412 13°4 4° “400 13°6 3°9 
| 31 “400 12° 3°9 “416 13°2 4° “400 13°3 39 
|| ‘hmg. 2 "404 12°7 4° "420 14° 4°25 "409 14°1 4° 
3 “400 12'8 | 4" "409 13'3 4° "402 13°6 3'9 
| 4 "405 13°1 4'1 "418 14° 4°25 "413 14°2 4" 
5 “400 12°6 } « 414 «| (13°8 4°25 "410 14°1 4° 
6 "402 12°3 a 420 14° 4°25 *408 13°9 4° 
7 "402 12°5 | 4° "416 13°8 4°2 "412 14°2 4'1 
9 “407 13° } 41 "414 13°7 4'1 *409 13°9 4° | 
7 


No.7 a, Pancras-lane, City, August 9, 1852. 


| ON THE MOTION OF FLUIDS IN PIPES. 
Str,—In No. 41 of the Journat or Gas LiGurTine, 
June 10, 1852, is an article, “On the Motion of Fluids in Pipes,’’ 
| by William Pole, Esq. Mr. R. A. Peacocke published, in 1846, 
' a paper upon this subject. In this year there has also been published 
|'a work called “ Hydraulic Tables,” by Mr. N. Beardmore. 
‘| he writers on this subject usually referred to are Amontons, 
| Bulfinger, Parent, Euler, Vince, Fergusson, Nollet, Bossut, Columb, 
| Couplet, Buat, Smeaton, Prony, Young, Eytelwein, Genieys, 
| Provis; also the articles “River” and “ Neumatics” in the “ Ency- 
|| clopeedia Britannica,” Hutton’s ‘‘ Mathematical Dictionary,” and 
|, Barlow’s “ Mathematical Dictionary ” and “ Mathematical Tables.” 
| In the works of these authors, and in the articles referred to, will 
be found accounts of various experiments of water discharged 
| through pipes of small diameters, at short distances, and by little 
| power, and formule deduced from them as to discharges of water 
| through pipes and otherwise. 
|, Being a waterwork proprietor and a sufferer by the wasteful 
| works of engineers already accomplished, and being threatened 
| with further loss by other works of enormous magnitude, as 
| detailed in the evidence lately given before a committee of the 








Lewis THoMPsoN,. 





House of Commons, and in the water bills lately passed, I beg the 
favour of you to insert the following lucubration in your Journal, 
hoping that Mr. W. Pole, or some other of your correspondents, 
will apply some unctuous matter to lubricate the path on which 
the knowledge of the motion of fluids in pipes is impeded. | 

Friction has been defined the act of rubbing the surfaces of 
bodies against each other : this act is also called attrition; but this 
term is generally used with reference to grinding and polishing 
bodies, or with reference to rubbing electrically. 

Bulfinger derived that the resistance of friction was equal to} 
one-fourth of the force with which the rubbed body was pressed. 
Amontons derived that the resistance opposed to the motion of | 
a body upon a horizontal surface was equal to one-third of the! 
force; asserting it to be a vulgar error that friction increases with | 
the surface, and argued that weight moving on its flat side, or its 
edge, will require the same force to move it. This position was con- 
firmed by M. de la Hire. Muschenboock and Nollet, on the con- 
trary, asserted that friction depends on the magnitude of the surface 
of a body as well as on its weight. Either principle may be appli- 
cable with reference to the softness or hardness, and to the ab- 
sorbence in the case of fluid weights, of the surfaces. 
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It seems manifest that the resistances arising from friction with 
the same force are to one another as the roughness and hardness, 
and absorbence in the case of fluids, of the surfaces rubbed. Euler 
divided the resistance into friction and pression. Vince derived 
that, when a body is in motion, the effect of resistance will be only 
one-half of what it is when the body has begun to move, and 
that resistance arises from cohesion and friction conjointly. 

Emerson stated that the friction on wood varied from one-third 
to one-eighth of the weight; metals on metals variously ; and he 
refers to the surfaces of polished steel, copper, and lead, and as to 
the effects of oiling and polishing. 

Motive force is expressed by the product of the weight or mass 
of matter in the body, multiplied by the velocity with which it 
moves, 

Theroughnesses of rubbed and rubbing surfaces vary from smooth- 
ness or lubricity, the resistance of friction increasing with the 
roughness and hardness in them. 

On a perfectly lubricous and hard horizontal plane, the smallest 
— could move the greatest weight, also perfectly lubricous and 
|hard ; but vertically the power must exceed that of the weight, and 

the more, according as the surfaces be more smooth, or approach 
ito lubricity. ‘The surfaces of ice may be adduced as those 
‘approaching to lubricity. 

Every roughness of surface must be considered a succession of 
heights and depths, convexities and concavities; a rough-faced 
‘body, at rest on a rough-faced horizontal surface, will have its con- 
| vexities in the concavities of the surface on which it rests. 
1] A rough-faced body lying on a rough-faced horizontal surface, 
||to be put in motion, must have its convexities raised out of the con- 
| 














|| cavities of the surface on which it rests. The body must be lifted 
on the convexities, or they must be broken or worn off. The force 
applied to move a body is wholly, except as to the displacement of 
|alr, spent on this effect. The friction will be greater as the emi- 
|mences are greater. Friction is less when a body rolls upon another 
than when it slides ; in rolling, the body sinks less in the concavities, 
and may be made to move entirely on the points of the convexities 
| by wheels, rollers, and spherical balls. 


| The teeth of wheels are formed on this principle. 
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| 
| Friction is 
|! Jess, also, when the velocity is increased ; for then, in the motion of 
| bounding, the convexities are only touched; for motion is only a 
| succession of jerks. 

The surfaces of bodies are composed of hemispherical, ellipsoidal, 
or other curved or polygonical, curved or angular eminences and 
cavities. Fluids are atoms, or molecules of the like forms. 

The retardation as to bodies moved on a horizontal plane is called 
friction, and arises, as to it, from cohesion, attraction, pression, or 
gravitation, and varies with the roughness, non-absorbence in the 
case of fluids, and hardness of the surfaces in contact, independ- 
ently of the retardation from air and heat. 

If the body, A, be moved on the horizontal plane, 
B, A will press B with its lowest side, shown by 
the double line, and there will be a reaction from 
the surface of B. 


-_——--—~ 


a zo 
i —ten 
If A be enclosed in a square or other shaped pipe, and be a fluid, 
A will press the pipe on the four sides, or the circumference, 
and be forced through with an increase of its length and diminu- 
tion of its diameter; but, if A be a solid, it must be less than 
the pipe in diameter, and the difference will approximate to the 
measure of friction. The convexities of the 
=< [-===%] surface of a body in slow motion must be 

a ¥ a t lifted out of the concavities of the bear- 
& é ing surface at every effort. If the motion 
Noe [uereereti] be quick, the convexities of the moving 

body will bound over the concavities and 
ride upon the convexities, and the resistance will diminish with an 
increase of velocity, and the waves, if water, will diminish in height. 
Water may be considered a mass of small spheres rolling against 
each other and the sides of the pipe. 

In the motion of bodies on planes there are accidental causes of 
retardation, as dust and the displacement of air, besides that of the 
roughness of surfaces. In pipes, from bends, dips, cocks, pent air, 
heat, furring, shells, and other causes of eddies in the motion of 
water. The retardation from friction and otherwise may be lessened 
by smoothing the surfaces and by unctuous matter. The sides of 
boats used for speed are highly polished. A wheel of a large dia- 
meter will run with less resistance than a small wheel, though of the 
same weight and drawn by the same power, for it sinks less in the 
concavities of the plane on which it moves. Water, passing through 
a pipe of a larger diameter than the bore of the pump forcing it, 
will have a lubrication of water to pass through, retarded by the 
circumference. The length of an open pipe may be so increased, 
having water forced through it by a pump of a given power, so that 
not any water will pass through the pipe; and the power may be 
overcome as effectually by this accumulating resistance as if a plug 
had been fixed in the pipe; additional force by an increased velocity 
applied, would drive the water forward as it would drive out a plug. 

In tidal rivers the water may be seen, in every ebb and flood, 
ebbing in the mid stream and flowing at the banks, or at a dead 
stop there. A similar retardation occurs at the internal circum- 
ferences of pipes, extending itself to the centre of the pipe, and 
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accumulating as the length of the pipe increases. When the 
aggregate of friction exceeds the power, then the power of forcing 
the water will be overcome. From the foregoing it seems that the 
friction may be expressed by an addition to the weight in motion 
necessary to move the weight with the speed given. In a pipe, 
for example, it would be an addition, equal to the area of retarda- 
tion, to the area of the pipe in section multiplied by the length, the 
proportion being dependent on the roughness of the surface. 

Let a horse power be assumed to raise 528 cubic feet of water, | 
or 33,000 lb., per minute, one foot high, or to draw a cube of 528 
cubic feet on a horizontal plane of iron lubricated with water in | 
the same time a distance of — feet, to be ascertained. 

Let the roughness, or the concavities and convexities, of the 
surface of iron, such as is usual in iron pipes, be in height and | 
depth assumed 0°125 of an inch.. A fluid would pass in and out 
these variations of the surface in a pipe, lengthening its diameter | 
in passing the convexities. A weight pushed or drawn on a plane) 
would ascend and descend them. 

In a prismatic or frustrum of a pyramidal pipe, a fluid pushed 
along in it would divide its pressure between the four sides or | 
circumference. 

A hard body, not a fluid, would bear on the lowest side; and| 
the side of a square of a prismatic pipe must be increased by twice | 
the height of the convexity to allow the weight to pass, or increased 
0°25 of an inch, 

Let the diameter of the circular orifice of a pump be 40 inches, 
and the velocity of the water at the pump be by 16 eight-feet | 
strokes in a minute—say 120 feet per minute, or 1; of a mile, allow- 
ing for short strokes, &c. 

Let the distance of the discharge be 10 miles = 52,800 feet, 
through the pipe, lying ona level. Let it be assumed that the 
diameter of the pipe will be reduced as to the discharge of water 
by the height of the convexities on the surface of iron, and that 
the diameter of the cylindrical pipe to take the water be 40°25, 
allowing °25 for friction, until an experiment be made. 

Let the diameter of the smaller end of the frustrum of a conical 
pipe to take the water be 40 inches, and the solidity of it equal to 
that of a cylindrical pipe 40°25 inches diameter, to determine the 
diameter of the larger end. Required: The discharge in cubic feet 
at the pump, and the horse power of the engine, and through the 
cylindrical pipe, at 1 mile and at 10 miles; the same through the 
frustrum of the conical pipe per minute. 

Castellis, Poleni, Bossut, and: Prony, have demonstrated the 
advantages of the frustrums of conical pipes in the discharge of | 
water. The principle is applicable to a succession of cylindrical | 
pipes increasing in diameter from the source. 

The calculations made as to a fluid passing through a square | 
pipe, whether prismatic or a frustrum of a pyramidal pipe in| 
length, or a succession of prismatic pipes increasing in diameters, 
will be equally applicable to a cylindrical pipe, or a frustrum of | 
a conical pipe, in length, or a succession of cylindrical pipes in- | 
creasing in diameters. In this latter operation, Beardmore’s | 
Table 26 will be very useful. 

The formula for determining the frustrum of a cone is— 

Let A = the area of the great end; a= the area of the small 
end; / = the length; s = the solidity. 


a. 3s 3a a. 

A=A/ *8— 34 A/® ; and 
ea A/st—24—a/A 
wee ys 4 2 


In measuring the solidity of the trunk of a tree, which is the 
frustrum of a cone, measurers multiply the square of the mean 
circumference by 0°079577 = the area of a circle whose circum- 
ference is 1, and the product by the length. 

In Prony’s “ Nouvelle Architecture Hydraulique” is a table to 
reduce to decimal ordinary fractions the ordinary fractions of the 
cubic foot, and three tables of the velocities due to different 
heights, of heights due to different velocities, and times due to 
different heights of fall, and various tables relating to the dis- 
charge from orifices and pipes, and of specific gravities and ex- 
pansions. There is also a table of the experience of the discharge 
through a cylindrical pipe, and one the frustrum of a cone. 
Barlow’s ‘‘ Mathematical Tables” will also be found very useful.* 

* In an edition of “ Vitruvius,” 1543, published at Argentoratum, 
Strasbourg, there is annexed the “Commentary of Sextus Julius Fron- 
tinus, vir consularis,” written by the order of the Emperor Nerva, con- | 
cerning the aqueducts of the city of Rome, divided into two books. In it | 
the details of the sizes of pipes and principles of service are set forth. In 
an edition, “ Biponti ex typographia societatis,” 1788, the commentary is | 
not divided into two books, but into 130 sections; and there are notes | 
annexed correcting the text : it is called ‘‘ Editio Accurata,” by J. F, Cc. 
De Allio. Frontinus died in 106. He was city pretor, under Vespasian, 
consul, or rather consul suffectus, and superintendent of the public aque- } 
ducts. He succeeded Cerialis as commander in Britain, and there reduced 
the Silures. Under Nerva, he brought the waters of the Anio to Rome, 
by a great aqueduct, and other works. He is honourably referred to by 
Pliny the younger. There has not been an English translation of this 
work. It would make a pamphlet of about 70 pages. It will show that 
the Romans were well acquainted with the motion of fluids, and that the 
English engineers have something to learn. 
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Upon the hypothesis before expounded, perhaps in a more cer- 
tain and practical manner than hitherto has been done, and by 
some experiments made of bodies moving on cast-iron horizontal 
planes lubricrated by water, so as to determine the retardation, 
formule may be made and tables constructed of great use in 
determining the diameters of pipes, the cost of which of many 
miles in length has been imposed on several water companies 
by the recent acts of Parliament; and also in determining the 
diameters of the orifices of pumps, with the number of strokes and 
length of them, or the velocity proportionally to the sizes of the 
pipes ; also the force of engine power, as to the numberof horses, 
|n the discharge of given quantities of water in given times, at 
| given distances and heights. AQuARIUS. 








THE VEGETABLE GAS COMPANY. 


Srr,—The Vegetable Gas Company having recently published 
some extracts from a report which I made for the proprietor of 
their patent in January, 1850, 1 shall feel obliged by your pub- 
lishing that report entire in the next number of the JouRNAL oF 
Gas> Licutine. 





REPORT 
of Camphine Oil Gas, and the Merits of the 
rrang ts used at the Harrow Station for its Manu- 

Sacture. By ALEXANDER Wnricut, Gas Engineer. 

To —— Enauisu, Esq. Jan. 25, 1850. 

Sir,—Agreeadly to your request, I have examined the gas produced by 
your oil-gas apparatus; and, although there was some difficulty in getting 
exact results, the folluwing is very near the truth. 

One gallon of oil, when completely used up, yields about 100 cubic feet of 
gas, sp. gr. ‘850; the illuminating power of which is four times that of 
ordinary London gas: 14 foot per hour of the oil gas being equal to 12 
sperm candles, each consuming two grains per minute. 

From the spccific gravity of this gas, 100 feet will weigh 6 1b. 60z. ; there 
will, therefore, be a loss in the distillation of each gallon of oil (supposing 
it to weigh 9 lb.) of 21b. 10 oz. This loss is due to the soot or tar deposited 
in the retort, of which I found about 2 lb. per 100 feet; the other 10 oz. is 
probably due to loss by leakage or deposit, unobserved. Practically, I 
believe, 100 feet, sp. gr. ‘850, would be good working. 

As one gallon of your oil is valued at 2s., and as that produces 100 feet 
of gas, equal in value to 400 feet of London gas, which, at 5s. per 1000, is 
also valued at 2s., itis clear that the raw, material to produce yours is just 
equal to gas in London delivered in the manufactured state. 

This will, therefore, form a good standard of comparison, although 
allowance must be made iturwidle for the increased price of coal gas when 
produced in small quantities. 

At the Harrow Station the burners seem to consume about 14 foot to 
2 feet per hour, and the consumption per day is about 160 feet in the 
depth of winter. 

n an average of the year I think 100 feet per day will be the consump- 
tion. The following is a rough estimate of the expense of lighting for 
one year :— 


On the Relative Economy 
Mork teal 





365 gallons of oi], 36,500 feet of gas ww we ee =e £3610 0 
Boy’s wages, at 10s. per week 1. «2 se of of of 26 0 0 
Oven coke, four sacks per 1000 feet, 2s... .. «2 «- 1412 0 
Two retorts, and four shields forditto .. .. «2 « 216 0 
To replace, labour, resetting, &c., fourdays.. .. »«- 1 4 0 
Ten per cent. on £50, wearand tear .. «2 «2 « 5 0 0 
Five per cent. on £50, interest.. .. «2 of of ef 210 0 

£88 12 0 


36,500 feet of gas at £88. 12s., equal to £2. 8s. per 1000 feet, or about 
12s. per 1000 for common gas. 

If the various parts of the machinery are made upon a simpler plan than 
at present, I think the gas may be made at the above estimate, in which 
case coal gas could not compete with it; for it is no uncommon thing, at 
present, to sell coal gas in small towns at 10s. and 12s. per 1000; and, in 
the case of 15 lights only being used, it would cost, probably, 20s. per 
1000 feet. 

The various items will be, per 1000 feet :— 


Gl cc sw co 0s 00 co co cc co ccfl 0 8 
Attendance .. coc cc «ce ce ec ef of O14 0 
CONC is ce se once. ee ce on os of 9.8 © 
Wear and tear, andinterest .. «2 of « 0 6 O 

£2 8 0 


If, therefore, 30 lights were required, the cost might be considerably 
reduced. Thus:— 


Oll sc cc oe co ce ov oo fk 0 O perthousend. 

Attendance .. cc os co ce 7 0 es 

Coke, probably .. .. «2 « 0 6 0 ae 

Wear and tear, andinterest .. 0 5 O 9 
£118 0 


or equal to coal gas at 9s. 6d. per 1000. For gentlemen’s mansions, where 


| the nuisance of a coal-gas manufactory is objected to, a good field might be 
opened for it; for, in that case, it would have sperm oil and wax for rivals. 


The price of these commodities, to give equal light in the ordinary way of 
burning, would be :— 


1000 feet of oil gas, weighing 661b. .. .. «£118 0 
160 lb. of sperm candles 4. «e oe of «© 8 0 0 
8 gallons sperm Oil.. «2 os oe eo ef of 3 0 O 


If, therefore, the machinery for making this gas could be sufficiently 
simple to be managed by a domestic servant (and I see no reason why it 
should not be so), it might be advantageously introduced into gentlemen’s 
houses, requiring from 15 to 50, or even 100 lights; but, before this can be 
attempted, you must have three months’ experience of an apparatus so 
simple that no stoppage has resulted in it, and no extra attendance been 
required. 

The use of oil gas would have all the advantage of coal gas without any 





of its defects, such as excessive heat or casuai impurities. 





An examination of the apparatus has convinced me that a few simple 
alterations would improve it materially. 

[The report concludes with some details of the alterations the writer 
recommended to be made, and which have, doubtless, been adopted; but, 
possessing no general interest, they are omitted.] 

ALEXANDER WRIGHT. 

Westminster, Aug. 5, 1852. 








Register of New Patents. 


Grorce Lowe, of Finsbury-circus, Civil Engineer, and FrepeERick | 
Joun Evans, of Horseferry-road, Westminster, Civil Engineer, for | 
‘* Improvements in the manufacture of gas for the purposes of illumination, | 
and of improvements in the purification of gas, and of improved modes | 
of treating the products arising from the manufacture of gas.” Patent | 
dated Jan. 20, 1852. [The words of the title printed in Roman cha- 
racters have been disclaimed by the patentees. ] 

The first part of our invention refers to certain means of enriching 
or improving the quality of gases so as to render them fit for the 
purposes of illumination. 

In carrying out this improved manufacture of gas, we propose to | 
pass gas obtained from any of the sources hereinafter specified through | 
heated retorts containing cannel coal, coal, lignite, resin, pitch, tar, | 
oil, retinite, or other substance or substances capable of yielding | 
carburetted hydrogen gas, by which means such a combination of rich | 
and poor gases may be produced as will be exactly suited to the| 
purposes of illumination. For this purpose we propose to use retorts 
open at both ends, set in a suitable furnace for heating the same, with 
mouthpieces and lids fitted to both ends of the retorts, and a pipe for | 
carrying off the gaseous products generated in the retort ; also another | 
pipe for introducing into the retort the gas which is intended to! 
combine with the gaseous products of the substances under distillation | 
in the retort. 

As soon as the retort is charged with coal or other atieanenananl 
matter, a cock is opened, which allows the gas to flow into and pass | 
through the retort. It then mingles with the gas that is evolved from | 
the carbonaceous matters contained in the retort, whereby a compound | 
gas is formed, possessing a much higher illuminating power than | 
could have been obtained had the combination taken place after | 
instead of at the time of the generation of the gas in the retort. The 
gas which is brought to the retort may be either forced into the retort, 
so as to overcome the internal pressure put on the retort by means of 
the hydraulic main, or, instead thereof, an exhauster may be applied | 
to draw off the gas from the retort. | 

Should tar, oil, resin (previously melted), or any liquid hydro- | 
carbon, be employed for the generation of the gas, it is to be run into | 
the retort in the way generally adopted for ing oil or resin gas. 

The sources from which we propose to obtain inflammable gases to || 
be applied as above indicated are wood, sawdust in a damp or dry | 
state, spent tanner’s bark, and other like substances capable of | 
yielding an inflammable gas. These substances must be put into a) 
red-hot retort and distilled like coal. The resulting gases may be | 
either purified at once, or passed directly to the retort containing the | 
coal or other carbonaceous material. As a general rule, however, | 
we prefer that these gases should be stored up in gasholders for use, | 
as in that case a more uniform and constant supply to the coal retort | 
may be relied on. 

Another source of inflammable gas is from coal of an inferior 
description, or from peat. ‘These substances having been distilled in 
a retort, the resulting gas can be then employed as above indicated. 

We also propose to conduct carbonic oxide gas into retorts con- 
taining carbonaceous matters under distillation. This gas we cbtain 
from carbonic acid, by passing the latter gas (which may be obtained 
from any convenient source) through a retort or furnace containing 
red or white hot coke; or we utilise a portion of the gases generated 
in furnaces by collecting these gases and converting the carbonic acid 
they contain into carbonic oxide, by passing them through a retort or 
furnace, as described for treating carbonic acid ; or the gases may be 
conducted directly into retorts wherein carburetted hydrogen is being 
generated, for the purpose of effecting the desired combination. | 

From the foregoing description it will be understood that the object | 
of this part of our invention is to obtain gas of a uniform quality— | 
that is, possessing a definite amount of illuminating power. Now, it | 
is well known that, if the gas be too rich in carbon, it will burn witha | 
dull flame, and give off a large amount of smoke; and that, if deficient | 
in carbon, it will burn with a blue flame, and possess very little illu- | 
minating power. We, therefore, propose to mix the rich and poor | 
gases obtained as above described in such proportions as will be needful | 
to produce a highly illuminating quality of gas. As the proportions | 
will depend entirely on the quality of the gases to be combined, no 
rule can be laid down for the amount of the gas required to be passed | 
into the retorts wherein the distillation is proceeding. The mode, | 
however, in which the gas burns on issuing from the retort will be a 
sufficient test for the workman in attendance. 

The second part ot our invention refers to the purification of coal 
gas from sulphuretted hydrogen. This operation we effect by the use | 
of what has been considered by chemists to be the ferrate of potash, | 
but what is now found to be a peroxide of iron in a peculiar state, and | 
such as results from the employment of the following means :— 

Preparation of the Material.— First we heat together peroxide of iron 
and caustic potash or soda to a dull red heat, by which a kind of 
ferrate or ferrite of potash or soda is produced ; and when this substance 
is washed in water it undergoes decomposition with the reproduction | 
of caustic potash or soda, which remains in solution, and the precipi- | 
tation of peroxide of ironin the state fit for the purification of gas. 
All or any of the peroxides of iron may be used for the above purposes, | 
and will by its means become useful for purifying gas, though pre- | 
viously inert; and the solution of potash or soda, when evaporated ta | 
dryness, may be again and again employed upon fresh portions of | 
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peroxide of iron, so as to communicate to them the peculiar property. 
desired. Or we heat together peroxide of iron with a smaller quantity 
of caustic potash or soda, and a portion of common salt, by which means 
we economise the potash or soda. The heat in this case should be, as 
before, a dull red; and the same measures must be adopted for 
recovering the potash or soda and common salt, which may be used 
over and over again with fresh portions of peroxide of iron, Or we 
heat to a temperature of about 600° Fahrenheit the common hydrated 
peroxide of iron, taking care that the heat never reaches a bright 
red; and in this way we obtain a peroxide of iron having the requi- 
site properties. Or we heat in the same way, and with the same 
precautions, such of the native ochres or ferruginous compounds as 
will, after such treatment, become rapidly black upon being subjected 
to the action of a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen. Having by any 
of the means thus indicated procured a quantity of peroxide of iron 
fit fur purifying gas, this oxide is next to be mixed with sawdust, or 
other convenient material, and damped slightly with water, and the 
mixture spread in a dry-lime purifier, and used in the way employed 
with hydrate of lime.’ Or it may be mixed with water, and run into 
a wet-lime purifier, and used in the way adopted with regard to lime 
when employed in this kind of apparatus. In both cases it will be 
necessary, after the peroxide of iron has ceased to act upon the gas, 
to expose it to the air, by which its energies are renewed, so that it 
may be again and again used for the purification of gas. With the 
dry-lime purifier, simple exposure is all that is required ; but with the 
wet-lime purifier the mixture must be run out and left at rest for some 
time. When the fluid has entirely separated from the solid part, the 
fluid may be allowed to escape, and, as the solid portion dries, its 
power will become renewed; after which it may be mixed with water, 
and employed as before. The renewal of the peroxide of iron in both 
these cases is known by its changing from black to red or deep brown. 

Another part of our invention relates to the use of the sulphite and 
bisulphite of lead, for the removal of the sulphuretted hydrogen of 
coal gas. These substances we employ, singly or together, mixed 
with water in a wet-lime purifier, exactly as is practised with regard 
to lime; and when they cease to purify the gas, we run the mixture 
out, and having removed the water by subsidence and decantation, 
or by a filter, we dry the residue and burn it so as to make sul- 
phurous acid, which is employed in the manufacture of fresh sulphite 
or bisulphite of lead (as the case may be), or in the production of sul- 
phuric acid, as is well known to chemists. The matter which remains 
after this burning process is carefully roasted, and thus converted 
into oxide of lead or litharge, from which sulphite or bisulphite of 
lead may be again produced. ¢ 

Having now described our invention, and the manner of carrying 
the same into effect, we wish it to be understood that, under the above 
in part recited letters patent, we claim— y 

The combining of gases which possess different degrees of illu- 
minating power, by the introduction of gas obtained in any of the 
ways above indicated into retorts or vessels containing carbonaceous 
matters under distillation. 

We claim as of our improvements in the purification of gas :— 

1, The use of anhydrous peroxide of iron, prepared as above 
described ; and 

2. We claim the use of sulphite and bisulphite of lead for the 
removal of sulphuretted hydrogen from coal gas. 


Legal Entelligence. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
Tuurspay, Jury 29, 1852. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir Gzorcz Turner.) 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL AND THE SHEFFIELD UNITED GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY UV. THE SHEFFIELD GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY. 


This was a motion, on behalf of the Attorney-General and the 
| Sheffield United Gas Light Company, for an injunction to restrain the 
| defendants, the Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company, from breaking 
up the streets and highways in Sheffield for the purpose of laying 
down mains, pipes, &c., which the plaintiffs contended would occa- 
sion great injury and damage to their property, and permanent incon- 
venience to the public. The case was heard by his Honour on the 
24th of May last, when the United Gas Light Company applied, per 
se, for the injunction on the ground of the injury which would result 
to themselves alone from the operations of the defendants. His 














Honour then refused the application—first, because he did not perceive 
| how the plaintiffs could complain of an inconvenience which was only 
| threatened, and which they had not established as an irreparable 
| injury, for, until the thing was done, the court could not ascertain 
| whether there was any damage at all which would justify its inter- 
| ference; and, secondly, because he thought the plaintiffs had no right 
'in the soil, but only an easement. On this occasion the United Gas 
Light Company appeared as co-plaintiffs with the Attorney-General, 
who represented the inhabitants of Sheffield ; and the injunction was 
sought for on the ground that the intended act of the defendants 
would be “ to the wrong and injury of her Majesty’s subjects, particu- 
larly to the plaintiffs and others residing in Sheffield, and alsoa public 
| nuisance; and that, inasmuch as such acts would be constantly recur- 
ring, they could not be repressed by an indictment or any other pro- 
ceeding in a court of common law.” It may be necessary here to 
state, for the information of our readers, that the Sheffield United Gas 
Light Company was an amalgamation of two previously competing 
companies, and the defendants’ affidavits alleged that general com- 
plaints having been made of the monopoly, exactions, and over- 
charging of the united companies, the Town Council appointed a 
committee to consider the propriety of introducing into Parliament a 
bill to make their own gas. During the committee’s proceedings a 





meeting of the inhabitants was held, and a company was formed, 





under the title of ‘‘ The Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company,” for the 
purpose of supplying ‘‘ pure gas at 3s, per 1000 cubic feet.”” The 
council passed a resolution in support of the new company, and called 
upon other public bodies to lend their assistance to the project. This 
new company was not incorporated by act of Parliament, but merely 
registered ; and it was now intended to proceed immediately (with the 
permission, it was stated, of the surveyors of highways of Sheffield) 
to lay down its mains and pipes over upwards of thirty miles of 
streets. Out of this contemplated act the present litigation arose. 

Sir W. P. Woop and Mr, Ampuuetr appeared for the Attorney- 
General in support of the motion; which was opposed by Mr. 
Danret and Mr, TERRELL. 

Sir W. P. Woop, having referred to the former application and 
the reason for its refusal, said that, in the present instance, the 
Attorney-General was the party informant, and both sides had very 
properly agreed to make use of the affidavits filed on the previous 
occasion, so far as concerned the general case of breaking up the soil. 
The plaintiffs, however, had put forward this further case on the part 
of the public, who were represented by the Attorney-General, that 
the consequence of such an act as that contemplated by the defend- 
ants would be an obstruction of the highways of Sheffield, and that, 
if carried into effect, it would be to the wrong and injury of all her | 
Majesty’s subjects, particularly to the plaintiffs and others residing | 
in Sheffield, and would be a public nuisance; and, inasmuch as from | 
its nature it would be constantly recurring, it could not be repressed | 
by an indictment or any other proceeding in a court of common law, | 
The difference in the circumstances since the first application was very | 
slight, but the danger was more imminent ; for, in fact, the defendants | 
proposed to begin this week to break up the ground for the purpose | 
of laying down thirty miles of gas pipes in Sheffield. Now, he thought | 
it almost self-evident that the breaking up of so much ground for, 
that purpose could not be otherwise than a very considerable nuisance | 
and annoyance to the inhabitants of that town, and he therefore came | 
into that court, on behalf of the public, and those parties who, either | 
in walking or driving or in any other manner, used the thoroughfares | 
of Sheffield, to stay the defendants from committing the nuisance | 
which they contemplated, and for doing which they did not even | 
pretend to a shadow of legal authority. The only additional affidavit | 
which the plaintiffs had filed was that of Mr. Unwin, the managing 
director of the Sheffield United Gas Light Company, who stated that | 
the borough of Sheffield was divided into six townships, and the 
streets and ways in each of these townships were under the direction | 
of a highway board, composed of surveyors, who were chosen by the | 
inhabitants, and also under the general provisions of the Highway Act, 
5 and 6 Wm. IV., cap. 50. He (Sir W. P. Wood) would make one 
general observation on that Highway Act—which he made on the 
former hearing, and which was not met by the other side—namely, 
that, though there was nothing in it which authorised any breaking up 
of streets at all, yet it contained powers to prevent and restrict any 
attempt of such a nature. Now, the 58th of Geo. III., cap. 65—a 
local act, and one of the earliest, he believed, of the gas acts—was 
passed to establish a company under the title of ‘‘ The Sheffield Gas 
Light Company’’; and that act contained, in its 39th section, power 
to break up the soil and pavement of the streets for the purpose of 
carrying on the company’s operations. Its 40th and 41st sections 
contained special directions about the manner of breaking up the 
streets ; and the 41st in particular provided that the parties who broke 
up the streets were again to make them good; and they were also 
bound to fence and guard at night the trenches which they had 
opened, and to set up lights in such places, in order to preserve the 
public using those thoroughfares from accidents; none of which safe- 
guards would exist in the case of parties breaking up the streets of 
their own accord, and without any such legislative authority. It 
contained also a provision for the infliction of a heavy penalty in case 
of wilful default, confiding, moreover, to the commissioners having 
the superintendence of the lighting of the town the power to reinstate 
the pavement and remove the rubbish at the company’s charge and 
expense. The public, therefore, were well and effectually protected 
by that act. The next act bearing on the question wass 11 Geo. IV., 
c. 55, also a local act, for supplying the town of Sheffield with water, 
This act authorised a company to lay down water pipes in the town. 
He drew his Honour’s attention to the circumstance that here, again, 
the Legislature was not unmindful of the necessary precautions to 
ensure the public safety and convenience, but took care to insert, in 
the 88th section of the act, similar restrictions to those contained in 
the gas company’s act of incorporation. Another gas light act was 
subsequently passed (5 and 6 Wm. IV., c. 91), authorising the forma- 
tion of a company called “ The Sheffield New Gas Company,” in 
which the 45th and 48th sections, inclusive, contained similar pro- 
tective clauses, with this difference, that the stringency of the restric- 
tions increased with the lateness of the period at which the act was 
passed. The restrictions contained in that act deserved no little 
attention, from the circumstance that it was an act incorporating a 
rival company. 

Mr. Danrizx took an objection in dimine, that the Sheffield United 
Gas Light Company, as the plaintiffs in the former application, had 
been directed to pay the costs, but had not yet complied with that 
order. He submitted that, us the Attorney-General was co-plaintiff 
with the gas company, his case was indivisible from theirs, and that, 
therefore, the plaintiffs could not proceed further in this suit until the 
order of the court with respect to costs was obeyed. 

Sir W. P. Woop apprehended that this was a totally different suit. 
This was a suit in which the Attorney-General came forward to 
protect the interests of the public, and of the gas company as a part of 
that public; but he (Sir W. P. Wood) did not see how they could 
stop the Attorney-General from moving because other parties who 
were associated with him in the suit had not paid the costs of a 
former and entirely distinct application. 

The Vice-Cuancettor: But they are plaintiffs with you in the 
same suit. 
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Sir W. P. Woop submitted that that circumstance could not 
damage the Attorney-General. : 
The Vicz-Cuancettor: You should have got a separate informa- 
tion. 
Sir W. P. Woon: But, your Honour, it really is a matter of serious 
importance in reference to the Attorney-General, as the representative 
of the public, if he is to be interfered with, in a motion, on such a 
ground as this. 
The Vicz-Cuancetior: There could be no doubt whatever raised, 
if you had stood upon your own information alone, 
ir W. P. Woop said there was no doubt of that; but the question 
was, whether the Attorney-General—who was co-plaintiff with other 
parties in a suit entirely different to that on account of which his co- 
plaintiffs had been condemned in costs—should be stopped from 
moving in his suit. His Honour would observe that there was no 
default on the part of the Attorney-General, nor was he charged 
with the non-compliance of any order. With respect to the United 
Gas Light Company, there was nothing to be done but to tax the 
costs, and they would, undoubtedly, be paid. 
The Vice-Cuancettor: I shall not stop the motion on that 
objection. 
Sir W. P. Woop, in continuation of his argument, then observed, 
that the 5 and 6 Wm. IV., c. 91, to which he had referred, specially 
rovided that the streets should not be broken up by the “ Sheffield 
ew Gas Company” without three days’ notice to the old company ; 
and this provision was very reasonable: for, as the old company was 
liable by its act to make good all damage consequent upon the tearing 
up of the roads for the purpose of laying down mains, it was of great 
importance to them to know what was going forward in that respect. 
Then came the act which incorporated and united these two com- 
peting companies, namely, 7 and 8 Vic., c. 45, entitled, ‘‘ An Act 
uniting the Sheffield Gas Light Companies’’; and he observed it 
recited, ‘That the two companies injuriously interfere with each 
other, and that it is desirable that they should form -one company 
under the name of the Sheffield United Gas Light Company,” the co- 
plaintiffs in this suit. Amongst other provisions contained in that 
act, the company was compelled by the ninth clause to lay down at 
their own expense mains and pipes along any streets which the town 
council or commissioners might require to be lighted. There were also 
in the act protecting clauses, similar to those contained in the former 
acts; as, for example, sec. 123 gave power to break up the street, but 
sec. 124 required previous notice to be served on the authorities; and 
sec, 125 directed that such operations were always to be conducted 
under the superintendence of the persons having the control of the 
streets and highways, with many other minute provisions running 
through a series of clauses (with the details of which he would not 
trouble the court), ensuring in the most stringent possible manner, 
protection to the public, which, arguing the case as he did on behalf 
of the public, the court could not but find was entitled to considerable 
weight. It also protected the water company. The 150th section 
provided against the water being contaminated by the gas, with a 
£200 penalty for any injury arising from the escape of gas. But there 
was a still stronger indication of the necessity which, in the view of 
the Legislature, existed for the protection of the public in this manner. 
The General Gas Clauses Act (10 Vic., c. 15), his Honour was aware, 
was a public act passed in 1847, ‘* To consolidate the clauses usually 
contained in certain acts authorising the making of gas works.”’ It 
was divided into several headings; the marginal notes would be suf- 
ficient to notice. The 6th section down to the 12th inclusive, referred 
to the breaking up of streets. The 6th gave power to break up 
the streets, under superintendence; the 7th prevented the com- 
| panies from entering private land without consent; the 8th directed 
|that notice should be served on persons having the control of 
the streets previous to breaking them up; the 9th contained 
directions as to the superintendence of the operations; the 10th 
enacted that, if the persons having control of the streets failed 
to superintend, the undertakers might perform the work, reinstating 
without delay, with a penalty for not doing so, and giving power to 
| the authorities to do so at the company’s expense, and so on. Now, 
| here was a series of private acts, and the water company’s act was 
much to the same effect, the restrictive clauses in which were con- 
solidated by one general act for the purpose of increasing their 
|efficiency, and ensuring with greater certainty protection to the 
|public, “He would call his Honour’s attention to the twenty-first 
and twenty-ninth clauses inclusive, in the general act, which were 
headed ‘‘ Nuisance clauses,” and which contained provisions for the 
infliction of a penalty of £200 for the escape of gas and contamination 
of the water, with a further penalty of £20 a day for its continuance :— 
‘Nothing in this act to prevent any company from being indicted 
for a nuisance in consequence of such offence.” In every one of 
those acts the Legislature had taken great care that nobody should 
have the power of breaking up the streets for the purpose of carrying 
on operations connected with gas or water works, without the public 
being extremely well protected by special clauses, directing under 
whose superintendence the works were to be done ; and, on the other 
hand, preventing by heavy penalties any nuisance likely to arise 
from contamination of the water by an escape of the gas. That 
being so, he would now proceed to state the course taken by the 
defendants, The company which the defendants formed was not 
incorporated by any act of Parliament. They first of all provisionally 
registered themselves under the Joint-Stock Company’s Act, and they 
afterwards registered themselves fully. [The learned gentleman 
then read a placard put forth by the promoters of the new company, 
on October 18, 1851, prior to their complete registration. It was 
headed ‘Cheap Gas! False Statements of the Monopolists!!” and 
to the effect that the committee of the Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Com- 
pany had heard with surprise the report that the boards of highways 
of Sheffield had no power to authorise the company to break up the 
roads. ‘The placard stated that there was no truth whatever in that 
assertion; the boards of highways did possess the power, and, with 


























the consent of the ratepayers of Sheffield, it would be shortly) 
exercised for the purpose of securing free trade in gas.] It was} 
quite clear (continued the learned gentleman) that the authors of the | 
placard were wrong, and that the board of highways did not possess 
the powers attributed to them. With respect to the fact of the| 
registration of this new company, the plaintiffs swore that they could | 
not ascertain it until the 14th of March last. The complete registra- | 
tion was dated the 10th of February last. They had made several | 
inquiries respecting it at the Registration-office, which, however, 
like many other public establishments, appeared to be much over- 
done with business, and consequently the plaintiffs could not succeed | 
in obtaining any information until the 14th of March. The defendants 
registered their deed on the 13th of March (which was probably the 
reason that the plaintiffs got their information on the 14th), and on 
the 22nd of March the plaintiffs got a copy of the deed. Now, that 
deed was dated the 7th of January, 1852, and it provided, by its 
second article, that the business of the company was to consist in the | 
manufacture of gas, and the providing of apparatus for lighting) 
streets, roads, houses, &c.; and it also gave full power to the | 
directors to indemnify the local and other authorities against the cost 
of any indictment, action, or suit, appearing to have foreseen the| 
probability of these proceedings. The plaintiffs proceeded in their) 
information and bill to state that, on the 6th of April, 1852, the) 
directors of this new company presented a report to their constituents, | 
which contained this passage :—‘‘The corporation of Sheffield have | 
pledged themselves by a large majority to give its countenance and | 
support to the undertaking, and the various parochial and public} 
authorities have instructed their public boards to allow the company | 
to lay down the mains in the highways through their various dis-| 
tricts ; and it is believed that the gentlemen recently elected as sur-| 
veyors of highways are generally favourable to local improvements, | 
and to the carrying out of principles likely to confer permanent) 
benefit to the town at large.” The rest of the report was a sort| 
of puff of the undertaking. In consequence of this state of things, | 
the plaintiffs, on the 17th of April, filed their bill for an injunction 
against the defendants, and his Honour heard the matter on the 
24th of May, but refused the application. On the 11th of June, the 
plaintiffs sent the following notice by their clerk to the different 
boards of surveyors in the six townships of Sheffield :—‘‘ Inasmuch 
as the Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company have intimated their inten- 
tion to break up the streets and highways of the township of » 
for the purpose of laying gas mains and service pipes, the directors 
of the Sheffield United Gas Company give you notice that the Shef- 
field Gas Consumers’ Company have not the power, and, without the 
sanction of Parliament, cannot do that, and therefore require you not 
to sanction, but, on the contrary, to prevent the breaking up of the 
roads, and, in doing so, beg to call your notice to the following extract 
from the Vice-chancellor’s judgment.” His Honour expressed his 
opinion that the ‘“‘ Gas Consumers’ Company had no legal foundation 
for the acts they were about to do, and of which the plaintiffs com- 
plained.”” This was simply a notice to the surveyors to do their duty, 
and prevent that being done which the defendants had clearly no 
right todo. ‘The plaintiffs had since filed an affidavit setting out the 
answers they had received from those boards that had replied to that 
notice; and the plaintiffs stated, as they had done in their former 
affidavits, that the majority of the surveyors composing those boards 
were shareholders in the defendants’ company, and it was not there- 
fore very likely that they (the plaintiffs) should receive a favourable 
reply. That was what had been stated and sworn to; and he did not 
find any contradiction to it, except the general one, that, in laying 
down the pipes and in opening the roads and digging the trenches, 
the streets and highways would not be much obstructed or rendered 
unsafe and inconvenient to her Majesty’s subjects; whereas the 
plaintiffs contended that the consequence of such acts would be 
not only to deprive the public of the use of so much of the streets as 
should be opened and dug up or occupied by the earth and rubbish 
taken from the trenches, but that they would run considerable risk 
in passing along the streets either in carriages or on horseback or 
on foot, and that, also, even when the laying of these pipes was 
completed, the road would subside, and the pipes would require 
to be relaid, more especially as there were two companies, each 
of whom would, more or less, injure the pipes of the other, 
thus causing the obstruction of the streets continually to recur. 
On the part of the public, the grievance was the digging of these 
trenches in the streets, the laying of rubbish taken out of those streets, 
the obstruction of the streets, and risk of danger to the passengers; 
and further, that the injury and inconvenience would be very much 
greater than those resulting from the proceedings of the plaintiffs, 
inasmuch as the defendants were not subject to the same restrictions 
for the benefit of the public which were invariably inserted in acts of 
Parliament obtained for these purposes. 

The Vicz-Cuance.ttor: Are they not subject to the Act of Con- 
solidation of Victoria? . 

Sir W. P. Woop: No; for it is merely a general act consolidating 
private acts. 

The Vice-CuanceELLor: But does it not apply to them as a gas 
company? 

Sir W. P. Woop said it did not. It applied only to those formed 
under acts of Parliament. The plaintiffs, in their information, pro- 
ceeded to state much the same as they did in the original matter, that 
the grievance resulting to them was from the continual sinking of 
their pipes by the loosening of the earth for the purpose of laying down 
another set of pipes. That disturbance of the pipes was one evil, and 
its consequence was a continual taking up of the pavement, and 
therefore a more frequent interruption of the traffic. The plaintiffs 
asserted further, that another circumstance, which would also neces- 
sitate a frequent tearing up of the roads to repair the pipes, was the 
leakage which must arise from there being more gas pipes in the same 
road. He would not trouble the court by reading the affidavits; he 
would simply give his Honour the names of the witnesses to whom he 
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referred on the former occasion as being of importance to this par- 
ticular motion, The settling of the ground, and the necessity of a 
frequent repitching, was sworn to, on the part of the plaintiffs, by Mr. 
| George Lowe, C.E., Mr. John Fowler, C.E., and Mr. J.T. Leather, C.E. ; 
| these three gentlemen being all well acquainted with this particular 
locality. Then they had Mr. George Richardson, chief inspector of the 
Imperial Gas Light and Coke Company of London, who spoke only 
as to the general effect, and as to the increase of the escape of gas; 
|and confirmed by some very strong evidence of Mr. J. S. Stephens, 
| inspector of the City of London Gas Light and Coke Company : those 
| were the plaintiffs’ original affidavits. They had also filed affidavits 
in reply to those of the other side, as, for instance, one by Mr. T. G. 
| Barlow, C.E., a gentleman of very large experience, who stated that 
| the streets in London were frequently opened and the thoroughfares 
| stopped, in searching for leaks resulting from the settling of the 
| ground, and that the leakage wes much augmented by additional 
pipes. Similar testimony was given by Mr. William Innes, engineer 
|of the Phenix Gas Company, London; and Mr. Alfred King, 
|C.E., of Liverpool, stated that, before the amalgamation of the 
|two companies in that town, there was a constant laying down of 
| mains and pipes, and alteration of service pipes, and the pavement 
|and footwalks were very often taken up and disturbed. In con- 
|sequence of the great injury to the streets, and the practical incon- 
| venience resulting from these causes, the corporation-—-the managers 
| of the streets—made urgent endeavours to promote the amalgamation 
|of the two companies, In that effort they were successful, and ever 
| since then there had been very much less disturbance of the streets, 
and less escape of the gas. Mr. Thomas Hawkesley, C.E., of Not- 
tingham, and Mr. Robert Rowlands, of Reading, spoke generally of 
|the evil of constantly repitching the streets. Mr. John Gunston, 
foe of the Sheffield Waterworks, and Mr. James Simpson, C.E., 
vice-president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and engineer of 
| the Chelsea Waterworks, deposed to the same effect. Mr. Gunston 
| had known streets after the laying down of one set of pipes, and before 
| properly set, to be repitched for the laying duwn of another; and 
| he also stated that the water company with which he was connected 
| had to pay Messrs. Watson, their contractors, when there were two 
| companies, double the charge demanded when there was only one. 
This, he said, was owing to the damage occasioned by the frequent 
disturbance of the roads. In reference to the law, he (Sir W. P. Wood) 
was happy to find that he had a case which threw great light on the 
matter; namely, the Attorney-General versus Johnson; secondly, 
‘** Wilson’s Chancery Reports,” page 87. The proposition of law 
which the plaintiffs undertook to establish was this: first of all they 
said that the defendants, who were about to break up those roads, 
were absolute wrongdoers, without any shadow or pretence of 
authority, They had no authority whatever to touch those streets. 
— the plaintiffs said that, if the defendants were mere wrong- 
| doers, this court would, before the evil had taken place, if sufficiently 
| satisfied that the premeditated act would be a nuisance, and a 
| nuisance of that character that could not be remedied bythe ordinary 
| process of indictment—for how could the plaintiffs proceed to indict 
those persons every fresh moment?—then the court would interfere 
| by injunction, at the instance of the Attorney-General, and stay the 
| defendants from committing the nuisance contemplated. Perhaps, 
| before reading the case to which he had alluded, he (Sir W. P. 
Wood) ought to state, that, to the notice the plaintiffs had served on 
the boards of highways, answers were received from only two, who 
replied to the effect that they declined to interfere. There was also 
janother short but necessary affidavit, which he had forgotten to 
| mention, by Henry Maitcham, superintendent of the plaintiffs’ work- 
|men, who swore that, on the 22nd of July, he was informed by Mr. 
| Wilson, one of the directors of the defendants’ company, that that 
|company had resolved to lay down their mains next week ; and that, 
on his inquiring what quantity of pipes they were going to lay down, 
Mr. John Wilson said “ thirty miles.”’ This case of the Attorney- 
General versus Johnson was one in which there was an information 
|at the relation of a gentleman named Hodges, and a bill by Hodges, 
| and it stated that the nature of the trespass was this :—Hodges resided 
}at Millbank ; and the defendant Johnson, in combination with Lord 
Grosvenor, and the Mayor and Commonalty of London, who exer- 
|cised the right over the soil of the river, were charged with com- 
|mitting a nuisance in digging holes and undermining and displacing 
the embankments of the river. Johnson (as the relator was informed 
|by one Harris) had obtained from Lord Grosvenor a grant, or pre- 
eee grant, of the row of houses, in one of which the plaintiff lived, 
running along the bank of the river Thames, and, by virtue and crude 
colour of some permission, stated to have been obtained from the 
|Lord Mayor and Commonalty, the defendant was about to erect 
| wharves on the bank of the river, in front of these houses, and he 
|intended to extend them 40 feet into the river ; for which purpose he 
proceeded to displace the wall and embankment, which formed a 
protection to the road in which the relator’s house stood. The evil 
complained of in that case was, first, the breaking up of the shore of 
|the Thames; and, secondly, obstructing the road running along the 
‘bank. Hodges thereupon served Johnson with a notice, that, if he 
threw any thing into the river with intention to raise wharves, he 
would be indicted for a nuisance. Johnson, notwithstanding, con- 
tinued his proceedings, and caused a large quantity of bricks to be 
laid asa foundation. The relator indicted him for the nuisance; a 
|true bill was found, and recognisances were entered into by the 
‘defendant; but, before any further legal proceedings were taken, 
\the holes were filled up, and the damages repaired; and it was 
|intimated to the plaintiff that the defendant would not go on 
with his wharves. The plaintiff accordingly abandoned all pro- 
ceedings on that indictment. Subsequently, however, Johnson 
recommenced, his operations, and the plaintiff accordingly filed 
an information against him, in which he represented that the de- 
fendant was about to build wharves, and that by such erection, if 
carried much further, the river would be narrowed 50 feet, the navi- 

















gation would beimpeded, the mooring of vessels rendered inconvenient, | 
and the road and highway along Millbank would not only be impeded | 
and obstructed, but would be put in a very dangerous condition for 
want of the protection of the walls and embankment, and persons 
would thus be exposed to serious danger, and liable, especially at | 
night-time, to fall into the river. The relator also caused fresh notice | 
of trial to be served on the defendant; but, as the trial necessarily | 
would not take place for some time, he applied for an injunction | 
to restrain the defendant in the mean time. The injunction was | 
heard, as an ex parte hearing, by the Vice-Chancellor, who refused | 
it; when it was carried before Lord Chancellor Eldon, on the 22nd | 
of May, 1819, who observed that, “ when Attorney-General, he | 
had been concerned in many cases which showed that the court | 
could proceed, not for punishment, but for prevention.’”’ The 
relator afterwards filed a supplementary bill, setting forth that the 
indictment which had been preferred against the defendant could | 
not be tried, and applying, therefore, for a new injunction. This 
application was opposed by the defendant, on affidavits endeavouring | 
to show the advantage which would result from the erection of the 
wharves, and the right of the City todo so, The additional affidavits | 
on the part of the relator stated that this appeared no explanation of 
blocking up the carriage-road, which would be one of the results of 
the defendant’s operations; to which the defendant rejoined that he 
had no intention whatever of touching the road, The Lord Chancellor 
thereupon remarked that, under such circumstances, the court could 
not take notice of the complaint made in reference to the obstruction of || 
the carriage-road, ‘‘ until something was done amounting to a threat.”’ || 
The affidavits denied that anything would be done to touch the | 
carriage-road; and therefore the Lord Caancellor said, that respecting | 
it the court would take no measures until the nuisance was threatened. | 
“The case then,” he said, “ is reduced to two questions—1, Whether } 
the court has jurisdiction to prevent something which may be a | 
nuisance, but which is not yet completed ; and, secondly, whether the | 
act now complained of is one of that description.” [The learned | 
gentleman, having read the concluding portion of his lordship’s | 
judgment—confirming the principle of the court’s jurisdiction to | 
stay @ contemplated nuisance—proceeded]:—On the 26th of June, | 
the Lord Chancellor again referred to the motion, when he made 
a remark in reference to the part which the Attorney - General 
took in such application. His lordship said that he always liked to 
see the Attorney-General appear in such cases in person; but he (Sir , 
W. Page Wood) might observe that the necessity for such a precaution | 
had now disappeared, it being well known that the Attorney-General 
now exercised the greatest care and vigilance with respect to these 
informations ; and the case of the Crystal Palace, where it was sought | 
to obtain his signature to an information, which, however, he refused | 
to sign, showed that that officer did not sanction such proceedings as 
these without having satisfied himself that they were intended for the 
public welfare. His lordship, after further remarks to the same 
effect as those made by him on the previous occasion, granted the 
injunction to restrain the defendants from committing the nuisance | 
which they contemplated. That doctrine—that the court could inter- 
fere for the prevention of a nuisance which did not exist, but was 
only threatened—was also laid down in several similar cases, where | 
the Attorney-General had interfered by injunction, as, for instance, | 
theAttorney-General v. Cleaver, and the Attorney-Generalv. Doughty, | 
The former case was almost the only one in Chancery, but Lord Eldon . 
said that such cases were not uncommon in the Exchequer. The next 
case to which he (Sir W. Page Wood) was about to call his Honour’s | 
attention was one tried before Lord Cottenham, namely, the Attorney- | 
General v, Forbes (2 ** Miller and Craig,” p. 123), That was a case of 
a very singular character. The magistrates of Buckinghamshire and | 
the magistrates of Berkshire disputed about a bridge belonging to both 
counties. The justices of Buckinghamshire thought it should be || 
repaired one way, while the magistrates of Berkshire wished to make || 
the alterations in another way. The magistrates of Berkshire, || 
however, having made up their minds, began to cut away the | 
supports of the central arch; and the Attorney-General accord- || 
ingly applied, on behalf of the county of Buckinghamshire, for 
an injunction against the magistrates of Berkshire. The Lord 
Chancellor there said, that many cases might have been produced, 
in which the court had refused to permit acts to be committed 
which would occasion inconvenience to public ports and harbours, 
and public roads ; and, “in short, to prevent all public nuisances.”’ 
In this case the court would observe that the parties had legal 
powers, but were exercising them in an illegal manner, and the Lord 
Chancellor interfered to prevent the nuisance which they had com- 
menced. The Attorney-General v. the Eastern Counties Railway and 
Northern and Eastern Railway (2 ‘ Railway Cases,”’ page 823), was 
a case comprising the same principle,.in which the commissioners for 
paving certain streets in Bethnal-green laid an information against | 
the above companies for an injunction to restrain them from construct- || 
ing a covering or building over the way or passage of Goddard’s-rents, | 
preventing the free admission of light and air, The Lord Chancellor | 
in that case granted the injunction before the thing was done, and the 
case was then sent to the Exchequer, which dissolved the injunction 
on its merits. In the absence, however, of all these cases, and of the 
acts of Parliament to which he (Sir W. P. Wood) had referred, he | 
submitted that the court would almost take judicial notice of the 
digging up of 30 miles of streets, and the consequent obstruction of 
the public highways. But, if the court had any doubt on the subject, 
it would be clearly removed on observing how stringent were the 
provisions contained in the special acts of this and other gas companies 
incorporated by act of Parliament, in order that the public might be 
protected during the progress of such works. But what did they find 
in this case? Tney found the surveyors—who, it was assumed, would, 
in the absence of an act, exercise in their capacity of commissioners of 
the highways, due supervision over the defendauts during their opera- 
tions—they found those gentlemen, one and all, neglecting their duty ; 
so that, when notice was served on them, only two answered, and they 
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said that they would not interfere. The plaintiffs had it sworn that, 
in truth, in one board—that representing the principal township called 
the Sheffield—fifteen out of sixteen of the members of the board were 
shareholders in the defendants’ company; that in Eccleston, five of 
the surveyors were shareholders in the company ; and that six of those 
in the township of Brightside had the same interest in the defendants’ 
property. They, therefore, altogether declined to interfere. The 
parties who were about to do those acts had, in the first place, no 
authority whatever; and they were, in the second place, subject to no 
restrictions whatever. They were not bound to put up any lanterns 
at night in order to protect the passengers from accident from the 
trenches and the rubbish in the streets, nor to do any single act for 
the public safety; and it was in evidence before the court that the 
defendants, unless his Honour interfered, were now about to lay down 
thirty miles of pipes, the consequence of which could not but be, he 
submitted, a considerable nuisance to the inhabitants of Sheffield. 
{The learned gentleman handed to the Vice-Chancellor a map of the 
different townships of Sheffield, representing the streets in which the 
| plaintiffs’ pipes were already laid down, and showing what would be 
| the effect of laying down thirty miles of additional pipes.] This the 
| defendants were about to do without any possible control, for the only 
| parties who could possibly control them had refused to do their duty. 
He asked whether that was not the case? He would say no more 
about the plaintiffs’ case. They (the United Gas Light Company) 
had an undoubted right to appear as co-plaintiffs in this suit; for 
nobody could dispute that they suffered an injury, though his Honour 
might think it one which could be compensated for by damage. The 
United Gas Light Company’s pipes would be injured by the operations 
of the defendants; and there was, therefore, he submitted, enough to 
show sufficient interest in them to associate them with the Attorney- 
General, who had carefully examined the matter before sanctioning 
the information on his part. 

Mr. Amputeztt followed on thesame side. It appeared to him that, 
coming forward as the plaintiffs now did as representing the public, 
and as part of the public, their case was very different to that which 
his Honour had on a former occasion dismissed. He (Mr. Amphlett) 
called his Honour’s attention to an important admission on the other 
side—that what the defendants were about to do was clearly not war- 
ranted by any legal authority, and was one for which they could have 
absolutely no defence in case of indictment. As the defendants had 
remained silent in regard of what their opposition to the motion was, 
he could only conjecture that the only possible ground which they 
could take was this, namely, that the plaintiffs came too scon into court ; 
for the other side might assume that there was some absolute rule in 
that court that, in respect of nuisances, there must first of all bea 
trial at law. The case, however, as stated by Sir W. P. Wood, was 
conclusive on that point ; and, looking at the reason of the thing, it was 
perfectly absurd that there should be no power of coming into the court 
to restrain an undisputed nuisance; for the only reason why the court 
was generally unwilling to interfere in these cases was, that in almost 
every application it was at least disputed on the part of those defending, 
that the act complained of was a nuisance, and therefore the court 
would decline to interfere because there was a conflict in the affidavits 
as to whether it was a nuisance or not. But in this case there was no 
such dispute as to the matter of fact; and, therefore, he submitted the 
court could have no hesitation in acceding to the application. Could 
any one say that, if a body of men were going to dig and trench across 
Oxford-street, the court would—he used the expression with every 
respect—so stultify itself as to say, “ We cannot interfere until it is 
done’’? Now, it was curious enough that in many authorities the 
principle of the rights of the parties being first determined at law, was 
only made to apply to a private nuisance. This distinction between 
public and private nuisances was drawn in Mitford’s ‘ Pleadings,” 
page 144; and the case of the Attorney-General v. Cleaver, which had 
been referred to, quite negatived the idea that there must in every case 
| be a trial at law, In that case Lord Eldon, though he thought that 
| there ought to be a trial in the first instance, said that, admitting the 
| jurisdiction, the question came at last very much to this, whether the 
| court might not, under the circumstances, consider the defendants as 
| standing in the same situation as if a trial had taken place. Now, he 
| (Mr, Amphlett) submitted to his Honour that in the present case there 
| was nothing to try ; and if the court coincided in that opinion, which 
| was not disputed, then it must consider the defendants as in the same 
| — as if a trial had taken place. There was another case before 
| Lord Cottenham, Elienhurst v. Spencer (2 ** M‘Laughlinand Gordon’’), 
| in which the Vice-Chancellor granted the injunction without taking 
any trial at law, on the ground that the admission in the defendant’s 
answer was an admission of the case. The Vice-Chancellor said, 
‘*1f the defendant comes here and admits the case, the injunction must 
be granted,”” Certainly, the Lord Chancellor overruled the injunction, 
but he did so on the ground that he did not consider the admission 
sufficient, The question had been, it appeared, not only whether the 
| acts were illegal, but whether the person complaining of those acts 
| could recover damages; and, not considering that the admission 
| acknowledged damages to the plaintiff, the Lord Chancellor dissolved 
| the injunction, There was no previous trial at law in the case of the 

Attorney-General », Johnson; and in that case there was this grand 
| distinction, that there was a bona jide question to be tried; for the 
| defendant there insisted that he had aright to do that which was 
complained of. There was, also, the case of Haines v. Taylor 
(10 * Bevan ’’), in which the motion was foran injunction to restrain 
the defendants from erecting gas works. There the injunction would have 
been granted without any previous trial ; but there was a great conflict 
on the evidence as to whether it was not possible so to conduct gas 
works as to prevent them from being a nuisance; and, there being 
that conflict, the Master of the Rolls refused the injunction, 
He (Mr. Amphlett) submitted, therefore, that on the ground 
that the plaintifis came too soon into court, there could be no 
real defence to this application. There was another point which 
might be urged on the other side, and which was relied on, 














and successfully, on the former occasion. Admitting, as they did, 
very fairly, that there would be some mischief to the plaintiffs, they 
said that it would be merely of a trivial character, and such as the 
former could be compensated for in damages, His Honour then con- 
sidered that there was a conflict in the affidavits as to whether the 
damage would be trivial ; but that argument did not, he (Mr. Amphlett) 
submitted, apply in a defence to a motion made on the part of the 
public. The Attorney-General, on the part of the public, could not 
bring an action for damages: all he could do was to punish the 
defendants for the act. The public never received nor could claim 
any compensation for these acts; it was no compensation to them to 
be able to inflict a penalty on the parties who were guilty of the 
nuisance. He (Mr. Amphlett) thought that that might be a very 
reasonable ground of distinction between applications to this court to 
restrain public nuisances and private ones—that if the court, in a 
motion made in behalf of the public, once found that the act con- 
templated would be a nuisance, it would not consider it of a trivial 
or a private nature, but immediately grant the injunction. It was 
stated on the other side that the advantages which would result to the 
public from two competing gas companies in Sheffield would more 
than compensate for the inconvenience caused by the tearing up of 
the streets. That, however, was a question left for the determination 
of the Attorney-General—the officer appointed by law to protect the 
interests of the public; and the affidavit of Mr. King, C.E., of Liver- 
pool—to the effect that the existence of two competing gas companies 
in that town was found to be such a great nuisance to the public that 
the municipal authorities procured an amalgamation of the rival com- 
panies—showed that the Attorney-General had not exercised his dis- 
cretion in this case in an unwise or injudicious manner. Mr. Amphlett, 
in conclusion, drew his Honour’s attention to the fact that the court 
was not called upon to prevent a mere definite act—the tearing up of 
thirty miles of streets—but to restrain the defendants from committing 
a grievance which they would continually have to repeat. They had 
already 3000 consumers, and would, therefore, have to tear up the 
footpath in every part of the town for the supply of those parties; and 
every change of customers would occasion a similar annoyance to the 
public. The injury, also, which would result to the plaintiffs’ pro- | 
perty from the operations of the defendants would necessitate on | 
their part a more frequent repair of their pipes; and it was, therefore, 
most absurd to say that such acts, perpetually recurring as they | 
would be, would be only trivial and temporarily inconvenient to the | 
— and that the plaintiffs should be left to the ordinary remedy | 
at law. 

Mr. Danret, on the part of the defendants, said that he was at 
a loss to conceive how the present application differed from that 
refused by his Honour on the former occasion, with this exception, | 
that in this instance the Attorney-General, who was assumed to 
represent the public, appeared as co-plaintiff with the United Gas 
Company. The facts were exactly the same; nor was the case of | 
injury on this record, which justified the bill and information, at all | 
distinct from the private injury alleged in the suit already disposed of. | 
He (Mr. Daniel) submitted, however, that if the Attorney-General | 
chose to come into court with the United Gas Light Company, and | 
chose to mix himself up with those who were themselves precluded | 
from raising the question, then he must take all the consequences of | 
his act. Now, what was the case to be suggested on the part of the | 
public, in respect of which the Attorney-General was entitled to, 
come into that court, as distinguished from the private case of the 
company, who were the real plaintiffs? It was assumed that 
permanent nuisance would result to the public, because, in order to | 
execute the works with which the defendants were about to proceed, 
and which Mr. Unwin (the relator) knew, more than a year ago, | 
they intended to execute, it would be necessary to break up the 
streets of Sheffield; but he (Mr. Daniel) could not see that there was | 
on the face of the affidavits any pretence whatever for suggesting to the | 
court that the consequences of the act complained of would be anything | 
more than a slight and temporary inconvenience. Supposing it to be| 
so, was that a nuisance. It was assumed on the other side, that | 
because the act would produce inconvenience, and would not be done 
by the sanction of persons possessing competent legal authority, that, 
therefore, it was a nuisance? Their whole argument, in fact, in- 
volved the assumption that what the defendants intended to do would 
be a nuisance. Now, he denied that proposition altogether. If, after 
perusing the evidence given in the affidavits filed on a previous oc- 
casion, his Honour should consider it a question of doubt as to whether 
the consequences of the acts contemplated by the defendants would 
not be merely to produce a slight and temporary inconvenience, then 
the court could not decide that such acts constituted a nuisance. 
The question of nuisance, or no nuisance, was not a question of 
law—it was a question of fact. And if the fact were that what was 
done, was done with the sanction and permission of those persons to 
whom the law had intrusted the care and management of the roads ; 
if the breaking up of the roads were not complained of by any indi- 
vidual whose private rights would thereby be infringed ; if the con- 
sequence of those acts so uncomplained of by the surveyors of the 
highways, who were the guardians of the public roads—so uncom- 
plained of by private owners whose rights might be affected—would 
be merely to produce slight and temporary inconvenience, then he 
contended, with great respect, that/to consider it a nuisance would be 
carrying the law to an unprecedented extent. He was confident that 
no authority could be found for such a proposition ; and yet it was 
the assumption on which the whole of the plaintiffs’ case had rested. 
Another proposition equally unauthorised was, that, though the de- 
fendants had not yet done any act which could be complained of, yet 
they had intimated their intention to do one of such a nature that if 
they were indicted for a nuisance they must be convicted; and, 
therefore, that they (the plaintiffs) were entitled to an injunction, 
There was a case the other day which clearly showed that the law on 
this subject was quite different from that which, in support of this 
information, had been necessarily assumed. He contended that the 
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question of nuisance or no nuisance was a question of fact to be 
decided by a jury, and that, in determining it, the jury would be 
properly directed to take into consideration the circumstances and 
character of the act done, particularly as to whether it was permanent 
or temporary ; and, also, as to whether the act done would not result 
in considerable public benefit, which would more than compensate for 
any public injury or inconvenience that might arise from such an act. 
The case to which he alluded was the Newcastle case of the King 
v. Russell (6 *‘ Barnwell and Cresswell”’), in which the dispute was 
as to the erection of staiths for shipping coals. ‘The project was not 
one of private profit, but intended for the purpose of assisting the 
shipping of coals; but it would have had the effect of narrowing the 
Tyne, and to an extent interfering with the navigation. The question 
there put to the jury was, not whether the river was encroached upon, 
but whether the interests which devolved upon the act complained of 
did not deprive it, when done, of the character of a nuisance; and that 
direction was held to be right. The case was a very important one. 
Justices Bailey and Holroyd differed from Lord Tenterden. The 
principle, however, established in that case was, that a question of 
nuisance or no nuisance was one for the jury, who should consider 
the character of the act—whether permanent or temporary, and espe- 
cially whether it would not be attended by public benefits which 
would more than compensate for any diminution of public rights. 
[The learned gentleman then read the judgments of each of the 
justices. That of Justice Bailey contained a remark to the effect that, 
if, by the use of the staiths, an article of great public use (coal) found 
its way at a much cheaper rate into the town for the use of the inha- 
bitants, such an advantage might form a balance to the inconvenience 
which was complained against.] The observation of Mr. Justice 
Bailey (Mr. Daniel remarked) applied exactly to the present case 
before the court; for the act contemplated by the defendants would 
be the means of introducing ‘an article of great public use at a much 
cheaper rate”’ to the inhabitants of Sheffield. He (Mr. Daniel) would 
not dwell on the private question further than to observe, that the 
present question was merely between one gas company and another, 
under the colour of the name of the Attorney-General. No doubt it 
would be a serious injury to the United Gas Light Company if it 
were —_— by the competition of the defendants, to lower their 
prices and improve the quality of their gas. Now, though he should 
refrain from going into the case as it affected the interest of the United 
Gas Light Company, he would call the court’s attention to the manner 
in which this case had been treated by the public. Mr. Mycock, 
an alderman of Sheffield—in which town he had lived for 27 years, 
during which he had taken an active part in its public business—had 
filed an affidavit, in which he stated that the amalgamation of the 
two companies included in the United Gas Light Company was con- 
sidered by the town as a breach of faith, because the most recent of 
the two companies had been established and promoted in Sheffield in 
order to obtain for the inhabitants a purer and cheaper gas than 
that supplied by the old company. The inhabitants, by that union, 
lost all the benefits of the competition previously existing between the 
two companies, and general dissatisfaction was afterwards expressed 
in the town at the arbitrary dealing and exactions of the united com- 
pany, such as its refusal to supply gas to a house unless the occupant 
paid the debt owing to the company by the previous tenant, The 
Town Council participated so strongly in this feeling that they 
| appointed a committee to consider the propriety of obtaining powers 
| from Parliament to make their own gas. A new company was then 
| formed, called ‘* The Sheffied Gas Consumers’ Company,” who were 
the defendants in that case. The committee, in the report they pre- 
sented to the council, declared that the price of gas charged by the 
United Gas Light Company was too high, and referred to the esta- 
blishment of thenew company. The council, therefore, passed a resolu- 
tion in support of the Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company, and called 
upon the public bodies in the town toassist in promoting it: showing 
that, as far as the municipal authorities were concerned, they were 
desirous of using all their influence towards the prosecution of the 
new company. ‘The affidavit continued to state that the defendants’ 
company enjoyed great popularity in Sheffield, and that he (Mr. 
Mycock) knew no reason why its pipes and mains ought not to be 
laid down without causing any but a temporary inconvenience to the 
public. He further stated his belief ‘‘ that the present suit had not 
been commenced by the plaintiffs from any reasonable apprehension 
of damage, but that its real object was to prevent the rivalry and 
competition of another company.” ‘This passage had not been con- 
tradicted. 

Sir W. P. Woop said that he might here state that he had found 
that the case of Rex v. Russell, relied on by his learned friend, had 
since been overruled. 

Mr. Danret admitted that it had; but the overruling, he said, did 
not disturb the points for which he had referred to the case, The 
affidavit of Mr. Cattley, a town councillor of Sheffield, was similar in 
effect to that of Mr. Mycock. Mr. George Flintoff, the secretary 
to the defendants, in his affidavit, recited the causes which led to the 
formation of the new gas company, which, he stated, engaged to 
supply the inhabitants with “ pure gas at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet.” 
The population of Sheffield amounted to 135,300, and 21,500 houses 
were at present unsupplied with gas, There were also, Mr. Flintoff 
swore, many other gas companies in the United Kingdom carrying on 
their operations without any act; and for about 100 years the Shef- 
field Water Works carried on and laid down their pipes through the 
public streets without any authority beyond the sanction of the local 
authorities—a fact which was not contradicted. The water company 
afterwards obtained an act for their own convenience, thinking that it 
would give them greater powers, and considering that it was not 
safe to ave their interests to depend on the local authorities. Mr. 
Flintoff denied that any streets or lanes in Sheffield were too narrow 
to admit of two mains being laid down. There was one circumstance 
to which he (Mr. Daniel} drew his Honour’s attention. At the 
meeting of ratepayers, held on the 26th of March last, for the election 

















of surveyors, it was resolved, “That the highway board are em- 
powered, and are hereby instructed, to allow the Sheffield Gas Con- 
sumers’ Company to lay their mains and service pipes in this town- 
ship.”’” Now, it had been stated that nearly all the surveyors were 
shareholders in the defendants’ company, and therefore granted this 
permission ; whereas, in giving these facilities, they were not pro- 
curing their own private pecuniary interests, but they were carrying | 
into effect the instructions conveyed in the unanimous resolution of 
the body of ratepayers. 

The Vice-CuHancettor: But I suppose you do not mean to suggest 
that the surveyors of highways can authorise a nuisance? 

Mr. DanteL: No; he only stated the circumstance as a reply to 
the assertion that the surveyors had not done their duty. It was 
made, indeed, in Sheffield, a question of free trade or protection in | 
gas; and, certainly, the old company left no stone unturned to per- | 
suade the inhabitants of the advantage of having impure gas, and} 
paying dearly for it. The majority, however, of the inhabitants sup- | 
ported the new company; and it was hard, indeed, to find any 
respectable body, beyond the immediate circle of the plaintiffs, who 
opposed it; and his Honour would see that the town council also 
endeavoured, as far as it could, to promote the defendants’ company, | 
so strongly did they feel how much the town was at the mercy of the | 
plaintiffs. The numerous affidavits filed on the former occasion | 
showed the facility with which the defendants could carry on their | 
operations. There had been two sets of gas pipes originally in the | 
town ; the streets had not, since that period, become narrower, nor | 
had the necessities of the town become less, So far as rights and | 
restrictions were concerned, the defendants, not having an act of Par- | 
liament, were at the mercy of the local authorities; for an act of | 
Parliament protected rather than fettered and restricted a company. 
The court would not allow it to be suggested that, because parties | 
were pecuniarily interested in these matters, that, therefore, the 
were unfitted to become the guardians of their own interests with | 
reference to the administration of their local affairs. Why, essen- | 
tially, interest was the very foundation of their authority, and 
formed the very qualification of their office ; and it was, he contended, 
perfectly consistent with their careful management and guardianship | 
of the public easement, that they should give facilities to the carrying 
out of works which would result in such large benefits to the town. 
The affidavits by eminent engineers, who had a practical knowledge 
of the subject, testified that these works could be carried out without 
occasioning more than a slight and temporary interruption of the public 
thoroughfares, and without occasioning any damage to the plaintiffs’ 
property other than might be made a subject of compensation. [Mr. 
Daniel then read the affidavit of Mr. Clegg, C.E., an engineer in 
practice 50 years, who confirmed the learned gentleman’s statement 
as to the facility with which the defendants’ operations could be 
carried on; and stated, with respect to the alleged incapacity of the 
streets of Sheffield to contain two mains, that Chancery-lane, though 
very narrow, contained ten mains, laid in various directions, without 
occasioning to the public more than slight inconvenience—a trivial 
damage to the property of the respective companies.] Mr. Daniel 
alluded to the instance of the Central Gas Consumers’ Company, 
which he stated carried on its operations without any act; and argued 
that, if such a thing were done in the City of London—in the face of 
opposition as vigorous as that of the plaintiffs in this case—then, d 
Sortiori, it might be done in Sheffield. It was absurd that what could 
be done without injury to the public in London, could not be done 
without injury to the public in Sheffield. The court, too, would not 
interfere to prevent any act which might be a nuisance; but this was 
a question in which the court, in its discretion, would look at the 
balance of the inconvenience. Here was a company, projected a 
year and a half ago, with the object of doing that act which it was 
the purpose of this injunction to restrain, and which act was neces- 
sary to its existence; and during the whole of that period it had 
been progressing with a view to that end, and that end alone; large 
capital had been subscribed and paid; heavy contracts had been 
entered into with the express object of doing that particular act, 
and the plaintiffs, at this late period, now came forward to seek for 
the court’s interference. 

The Vicz-CuanceLtor: What affidavits have you as to contracts? 

Mr. Daniet, on looking among the affidavits, said he found that he 
had not any as to contracts. The defendants had, however, pur- 
chased the land necessary for their works, and had obtained from the 
Board of Trade licence to hold it under mortmain, 

Sir W. P. Woop said he would not dispute that fact. 

Mr. Danie: Though the plaintiffs’ company had opposed the 
defendants throughout, yet that opposition was on private grounds, 
and the plaintiffs had never, until now, dared to drag the public of 
Sheffield into the affair. The present motion was in no respect, 
beyond the substitution of the Attorney-General’s name, at all dif- 
ferent from that which his Honour on a previous occasion dismissed ; 
it was purely a question of competition between two rival companies, 
and not even the ample folds of the Attorney-General’s gown could 
conceal the cloven foot of the present application. He (Mr. Daniel) 
submitted, therefore, that this motion must share the fate of its 
predecessor. 

Mr. ‘eRRELL, on the same side, objected, in the first place, that 
the persons applying for the injunction were not responsible; 
secondly, that the information was not bona fide, but merely a 
manceuvre anda ruse on the part of the United Gas Light mpg re 
procure the court’s interference in a commercial speculation ; thirdly, 
the learned gentleman disputed the jurisdiction of the court to interfere 
in such acase ; fourthly, he contended that, admitting the jurisdiction, 
the inconvenience arising from the defendants’ operations would not 
be permanent, but only slight and temporary, and, therefore, the 
court's injunction of restraint was uncalled for; fifthly, that the 
Highway Act, imposing a penalty of 40s. for every obstruction of the 
highway, afforded the plaintiffs competent remedy at common law, 
without resorting to Chancery; sixthly, that the court should balance 
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the inconvenience; and, lastly, that an act of incorporation was not 
required, inasmuch as the surveyors of highways, the proper local 
authorities, had ample powers to exercise for the protection of the 
public. The triviality of the act complained of was such, that if the 
court interfered to restrain the defendants, where was its jurisdiction 
to cease? for it might, on such a precedent, be converted into a sani- 
tary tribunal, and reasonably entertain motions for the regulation of 
cesspools and the removal of pigsties. 

Sir W. P. Woop then addressed the court in reply. He said the 
defendants relied’ on his Honour’s former decision, us showing that 
the plaintiffs were not entitled to relief, and that, therefore, the 
Attorney-General ought not to succeed; but he apprehended that 
the court would have no difficulty in dealing with that question. 
Certain individuals might come and complain of a nuisance, and their 
jease might be considered too weak, standing alone. The Attorney- 

General then came, and complained on the part of the public. He 
complained of two things: first, the inconvenience occasioned by 
opening the streets ; and, secondly, of the hardships of all the rate- 
payers being compelled to contribute, in consequence, to the constant 
repair of the highways. The former plaintiffs were now raising their 
voice in the common complaint, and certainly the Attorney-General 
should not be damaged because they happened to be co-plaintiffs 
with him. His learned friends had said that an injunction should 
not be granted till there had been a trial at law, and what was about 
to be done, had been established as a nuisance; and then, admitting 
nuisance for the sake of argument, that it was so very trivial that 
the court should not take upon itself to interfere by injunction, 
Mr. ‘Terrell had added a third point—that the object in applying for 
the injunction was not the public benefit, but merely private advan- 
tage, and that it should not be granted by the court, although the 
Attorney-General was put forward as the former. 

His Honour: One of his points was, that there was a competent 
Se by other courts. 

Sir W. P. Woop: Two cases had been cited, and he had heard no 
answer to them—the Attorney-General and Johnson, and the Attorney - 
General and Forbes; in neither of which cases. was there a trial 
at law, and yet in both of which the court interfered and granted an 
injunction. The former case was merely an attempt to throw rubbish 
into the Thames between high and low water mark, and the damage 
could not have been serious or irreparable: it was merely alleged 
that the current would be accelerated. The defendants had con- 
tended that the damage they were going to inflict was trivial, and 
would not be of a permanent or irremediable nature. Really, this 
was one of the most remarkable of all the suggestions that had been 
made, The Legislature had not thought it trivial, but had said: 
‘* We will not give persons the power of doing it without watching 
and guarding them with the most jealous precaution ; they shall not 
do it without summoning the surveyor by three days’ notice.”’ But 
what could compel the defendants to give this notice? The Attorney- 
General said: “‘ I want to protect the public, and I know, if the com- 
pany were doing this under act of Parliament, they would be pro- 
tected ; but now they are without protection, unless I come here and 
restrain them from doing this act.’”’ The company would not apply 
to Parliament for power, because they would then be limited and 
fettered, and they wanted to be free from restriction of any kind, and 
to go with a strong hand and break up all the streets in the town; 
and when applied to, they would laugh and say, “ You may indict 
me as you please—we’ll see who gets tired first.” His learned 
friends had made it a great point, that the Great Central Gas 
Company had snapped their fingers at every attempt to restrain 
them, and been allowed to break up the streets of London to carry 
out their undertaking; but it should be borne in mind that the 
Central Gas Company was was now under an act of Parliament, and 
that on the 10th of February, 1850, before they obtained the act, they 
entered into covenant with the Commissioners of Sewers to the effect 
that the company should apply to Parliament for an act, to include 
certain clauses with reference to breaking up the streets, and so forth, 
| which were agreed to between the commissioners and the company. 
In this case the commissioners did their duty in protecting the 
public; and the Attorney-General came to the court to perform the 
duty which the surveyors of Sheffield ought to have done. The 
nuisance complained of was not a trivial one. There was great incon- 
venience in the stopping up of one street and sending the traffic into 
another ; and besides, there was serious danger in the carrying on of 
the works, particularly if the operators were not under restrictions. 
And it would probably be of a permanent character. The company did 
not say they were going to leave off business as soon as they had laid 
down their first set of pipes. The evidence showed that gas pipes 
required perpetual taking up, especially in the case of two rival com- 
panies, on account of malice, or carelessness, or accident from the more 
| frequent crossing of the pipes. And if the injury was permanent, the 
| question was whether there was an adequate remedy. If a stage-coach 
| was upset in one of the holes, and eight or nine people wounded, and one 
or two killed, where would be the adequate remedy? Or what remedy 
would a poor man have, when he found, on going to market, one after 
another of the streets shut up? And it would be difficult to know 
| who was in fault: each separate gang of workmen would have to be 

indicted, and this would not lead to an effectual remedy. Reference 
had been made to the summary remedy under the Highway Act. 
| What was it? Forty shillings penalty; and if these people, with the 

Eldorado of profits which they expected to make, felt competent to pay 
| the 40s. eack time they were brought before a magistrate, they might 
| be certain who would be tired first. It would merely restrain them 
| committing the nuisance in a particular part, and they would then go 

to another. The question appeared to be, whether, considering what 
the Legisiature had done for the protection of the public, the public 
should not be protected at the instance of the Attorney-General from 

a more tortuous act, the only purpose of which was to avoid being put 

under restrictions, to which they would certainly be subjected by an 
act of Parliament. 








His Honour said, that, as the case involved several important con- 

sid:rations, he should reserve judgment till Tuesday next. 
Turspay, Ava. 3, 1852. 

His Honour this day delivered judgment in the following terms :— 

His Honour said he had reserved his judgment, considering that 
the question was one of considerable importance, and not altogether 
free trom difficulty. The first point urged on the part of the defend- 
ants was a formal objection taken by them to the motion. It was said 
that there had been a previous decision that the plaintiffs could not 
maintain their case; that, as the United Gas Company had failed in 
the suit, and now were proceeding by information and bill, notwith- 
standing the decision against them, the court ought not to entertain 
the motion. His Honour thought the plaintiffs had sufficient interest 
to enable them to join in the suit, although probably it would have 
been more proper for them to have sued on behalf of themselves and 
the other ratepayers. He could not uphold this objection, which was 
raised in the first instance. Another objection, not depending upon the 
the merits of the case, was also made on the part of the defendants. 
It was said that this was not a bond fide information by the Attorney- 
General, but that the case must be locked at as a proceeding by the 
plaintiffs, both as to the information and as to the bill. His Honour 
felt himself bound to consider, and he did consider, that the Attorney- 
General would not lend himself to the private views and interests of 
parties. Therefore, as to the information, he must consider it asa 
bond fide proceeding by the Attorney-General, in his public capacity. 
The case must, therefore, be decided upon its merits. Before, how- 
ever, referring to the facts of the case, it might be as well to make 
some observations as to the authorities, That the court had power to 
interfere in cases of this nature he had no doubt whatever. He could | 
not be permitted to doubt that the court might, if it had proper cause | 
for its interference, interpose its authority by injunction, whether there | 
might or might not be a case to try at law. There had been no time | 
at which the power of the court had not been capable of being, and | 
had not been, called in aid for the protection of property and of right, | 
whether public or private. Thelaw gave to the subjects of the country | 
some remedies, and the remedies which the law gave would, in many 
cases, be insufficient if the court had no preventive jurisdiction— || 
unless the aid of the court might be invoked, and it had at all| 
times been so, to supply the legal remedy. It would be lamentable | 
for the Queen’s subjects if there did not exist the power of 
interposing by injunction, which was one of the most useful| 
powers the court possessed, when exercised, as it ought to be, with | 
reasonable discretion. But, though the power of the court to inter- | 
fere in certain cases was undoubted, the rules by which its interference 
was to be governed were not so clearly laid down. The subject was | 
much considered by Lord Langdale in a case of Haines v. Taylor, 10 
‘* Beavan,”’ 78, and he expressed his opinion as to the jurisdiction in 
these terms :—‘‘ I do not think the case new in principle, for I agree 
that if a work is going on, which, though not a nuisance in itself, 
must manifestly end in operations which, when carried into effect, 
will present that species of nuisance in respect of which this court 
acts and gives relief, the court will at once interfere. It is new in 
its circumstances in this respect—that, as far as I am aware, there is 
no instance in which there has not been some work commenced 
capable in its nature of being made the subject of a legal proceeding, 
except, perhaps, the case of Crowder v. Tinkler (19 “ Ves.” 617). In 
the other cases something had. been begun upon which the court | 
might rely as a matter of fact, and which might at once be made the | 
subject of trial, Ihave looked with some care to find instances to the | 
contrary, but I have found none on which I could at all rely. The 
only one where it is distinctly stated by way of dictum is the case of 
the ancient lights; and all the cases which have since occurred have 
been more or less connected with a trial to be had atlaw. I do not 
mean that a verdict must necessarily be first obtained ; because, when 
trials are directed to ascertain the right to relief, this court will vary || 
its order according to circumstances. In some cases this court, || 
impressed with the danger of letting the matter proceed, will stop | 
it in the meanwhile; and in others it will not interfere with the || 
works until the result of the trial is known. The court, under 
different circumstances, will act differently. The principle on which | 
it acts in these cases is clear. It hasin itselfa jurisdiction, not to | 
determine whatis or is notanuisance, but to protect thelegal right which | 
persons have to avoid a nuisance, in a way which courts of law cannot || 
do—namely, by .preventing it for the future; and when the court 
sees that the nuisance is such that damages given at law will not do 
justice to the party, it will interfere by administering its preventive 
process. It is said, and I think not unjustly, that if a trial cannot be 
had, as in this case, and yet itis clear and apparent that the act 
about to be done is such as must necessarily give the other party a 
right to redress and further protection, this court will interfere at 
once; and I certainly do not mean to say that this court might not || 
have jurisdiction to do so, but you must learn two things—first, the 
impossibility of proceeding to trial at law ; and, secondly, the certainty 
that mischief will ensue from the act proposed to be done—in order 
to induce the court to interfere beforehand.” This gave a very clear 
summary of Lord Langdale’s view of the principles governing these 
cases, and in that view he concurred. His Honour said he might 
add to these observations that, as he apprehended, it was the duty of 
a court of equity in a case of this kind, when called upon for its 
summary interposition, to have regard to the nature and extent of 
the injury of which complaint might be made, the time before the 
application was made to the court; and, where the precise extent 
of the injury was not ascertainable, to the comparative mischief from 
granting or withholding interference. These were the principles by 
which this case must be decided. The facts upon which the question 
came to be decided, although contained in volumnious affidavits, did 
not appear to him to admit of much dispute, so far as the interests of 
the public were concerned, and so far as the private interests of the 
plaintiffs extended. He saw no reason, therefore, for altering the | 
opinion which he had before given on the case. The more careful | 
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reading of the affidavits had confirmed the opinion which he had 
expressed, and he did not think it proper, therefore, to enter into 
| that part of the case. So far as the public interests were con- 
cerned, he thought the case stood thus—that the defendants 
had no legal authority to break up the pavement, and that it was 
proved that considerable, if not continued, recurring inconvenience 
would be caused by their being permitted to lay down their 
pipes. Whether or not this inconvenience would amount at law 
to a nuisance was not for him to decide. He was rather disposed to 
think that it would. The question which he had to decide was, 
| whether the nuisance, if nuisance it were, would be so extensive and 
/of such a nature as that the court ought, under the circumstances of 
| this case, to interfere, not merely to prevent it, but to prevent the 
question of nuisance or no nuisance being presented to a court of law 
|for its decision—for that would be the effect of the injunction which 
| was asked, His Honour was of opinion that the court would not be 
jiustified in going that length, and that the injunction ought not, 
therefore, to be granted. If it was a nuisance, of course it would be 
but temporary, and, if it was a recurring nuisance, the recurrence 
would be but of a temporary nature. In fact, no case could be found, 
he believed, where the court had interfered, in which the public 
right was interfered with by that which was merely a temporary 
nuisance. Reliance had been placed upon the absence of the legal 
right of the defendants to do the act ; but it was not in every case in 
which the act done was done without legal authority that this court 
could be called upon to interfere. The original ground of its inter- 
ference was irreparable injury. Its interference had, of late years, he 
admitted, been carried much further. But, if the court was to be 
called upon to interfere in every case where a piece of pavement was 
taken up without authority, he knew not where its interference was 
to stop. What nuisance or what trespass might not be brought 
‘within its jurisdiction? It was to be observed, too, that the Legis- 
jlature had provided some remedy for such cases, for the Highway 
| Act threw upon the party doing an injury the cost of repairing it, 
| With a small penalty. His Honour quite agreed that, although the 
remedy thus provided could not oust the jurisdiction of the court to 
| interfere in a proper case, he thought the existence of such a remedy 
| ought not to be disregarded, in determining whether the court, in its 
| discretion, ought or ought not to interfere. If this application had 
| been made at a more early period he thought he shouid have said 
it was right not to interfere; but, whatever might have been 
done at an earlier period, he thought lapse of time alone would 
be a sufficient ground to justify him in declining to exercise the 
sumary interference of the court. The company had been pro- 
jected in the autumn of 1851, and the town of Sheffield had taken 
a warm interest in its proceedings, and had full notice of the com- 
pany having been formed and of its contemplated improvements, 
yet the company was permitted to go on without the interference of 
the Attorney-Generel up to the last moment, when it was about to 
lay down its pipes. Expenses must have been incurred. It was 
|admitted that land had been purchased and contracts had been 
|advertised for, and, in all probability, had been acted upon. Then, 
and not till then, did the Attorny-General interpose. Upon the 
effect of lapse of time he adopted most fully Lord Eldon’s opinion in 
the Atturney-General v. Cleave, and the Attorney-General v. Johnson, 
in 2 ‘“‘ Wilson,’”’ 102, where he found his lordship saying that, as 
there had been considerable delay without applying to the court for 
protection,the court would not consider the party entitled to the 
extraordinary assistance of a court of equity, but would leave him to 
his legal remedy. The case of the Attorney-General v. Johnson had 
been much relied upon in support of the present motion; but it was 
to be observed that it was a case of permanent, not of temporary, 
mischief. Many of the reasons which were given in that case would 
apply to the question of the comparative injury likely to arise from 
granting or withholding the injunction. Upon all the grounds he had 
mentioned he must refuse the motion, but without costs. His Honour 
desired to add, that nothing which he had said must be considered 
as in the least degree intimating that the court would not, in every 
roper case, interfere most promptly to keep companies within proper 
imits. His opinion agreed most fully with that of Lord Cottenham, 
that the preventive powers of the court had in no cases more usefully 
been exercised than by interfering with such bodies as the present. 

Motion refused without costs. 

An appeal from this judgment was subsequently made to the 
Lords Justices Knight Bruce and Lord Cranworth; but, after a 
lengthened argument, the decision of the court below was confirmed, 
the question of costs being reserved, and permission given to the 
plaintiffs or the Attorney-General to proceed by indictment or other- 
wise, as they may be advised. We shall give the judgment at length 
in our next. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER—GUILDHALL, 
Saturpay, Jury 10, 1852. 
GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY ¥. TALLIS, 

This case came on for hearing before Sir Frepericx Pottock, 
Chief Baron, and a Special Jury. 

Sir ALExanpER CockBuRN appeared for the company, and Mr, 
Epwin Jamzs, Q.C., for the defendants. 

Mr, James applied to the court for a postponement of the case 
until the defendants had an opportunity of getting the gas works 
examined by scientific and practical men. He had applied several 
times to the solicitors on the other side for leave to allow Mr. Brande 
and Mr. Cooper, practical chemists, to inspect the works; but it was 
only at half-past four o’clock on Friday that permission was obtained. 
Mr. Brande was not then able to attend, and Mr. Cooper could not at 
that late hour make a full examination. The question was whether 
the gas was of a sufficient illuminating power. 

Sir A. Cocksurn thought his learned friend was not quite right in 
saying that any difficulty was thrown in the defendants’ way with 
reference to the inspection of the works, On the 6th of July the 
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defendants applied for leave to inspect the works; upon which the 
following correspondence ensued :— 
TALLIS ats, GREAT CENTRAL GAS COMPANY. 
26, College-street, Dowgate, July 6, 1852. 
Gentlemen,—At consultation last evening, we were directed by the 
defendants’ counsel to inquire whether you will permit the defendants to 
send two eminent practical chemists to inspect your gas works at Bow, 
as they may chance to be in work this morning. 
Your immediate answer will oblige, gentlemen, your very obedient 
servants, OURDRINIER AND WHEATLEY, 
Messrs. Hardwick and Co., Defendants’ Attorneys. 
Weavers’-hall. 
THE GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY . TALLIS. 
Weavers’-hall, July 6, 1852. 
Gentlemen,—In answer to your letter of this day’s date, with every 
desire to comply with your request, we feel that it would obviously be im- 
proper for us to open the works of the company to persons of hostile and 
prejudiced minds. But, if two practical chemists can be mutually agreed 
upon, we will advise the opening of the works to them. 
We are, gentlemen, yours truly, 
Harpwick, Davipson, aND BraDBURY. 
Messrs. Fourdrinier and Wheatley, 26, College-street, Dowgate. 





TALLIS ats. GREAT CENTRAL GAS COMPANY. 
26, College-street, Dowgate, July 8, 1852. 

Gentlemen,—I have this moment (half-past eleven) left Mr. Brande and 
Mr. Cooper, who inform me that they are at present referees in another 
matter on the part of your clients. I, therefore, venture to conclude there 
can be no objection on the part of your clients to those gentlemen bein 
named for the purpose of inspecting the works at Bow ; but, as they fee 
much anxiety as to any report that the present shortness of time between 
this and the hour of trial will permit them to make—and as they state ex- 
plicitly that a single visit to the works will not enable them, with satisfaction 
to themselves or the interests of all parties at stake in the matter, to report 
in all necessary matters—I would suggest that the trial stand over the 
present sittings by consent. Should you, however, object to this—and I 
do not forone moment press iti—we must understand that the inspection 
and report of Mr. Brande and Mr. Cooper wil! be necessarily cursory, and 
imperfect and unsatisfactory to all parties alike. 

Waiting the favour of your sentiments, I remain, gentlemen, your very 
obedient servant, J.C. FoupRIn1&R, for self and Wheatley. 


Messrs. Hardwick and Co., Weavers’-hall. 


TALLIS ats. GREAT CENTRAL GAS COMPANY, 

Temple, July 8, 1852, half-past eight p.m. 
Gentlemen,— We have just now concluded our second consultation, and 
have heard some surprise expressed at the absence of a reply to our letter 
of this day, especially as our counsel understood Sir A. Cockburn, in 
applying for the postponement to suit his own convenience, that an in- 
spection would be applied for, and should be granted. We shall send at 
ten o’clock to-morrow morning for a specific answer, having already sent 
several times to-day ; and beg to intimate that failing a definite reply, and 
that in the affirmative, we shall apply to the Lord Chief Baron to postpone 

the trial. We remain, dear sirs, yours very obediently, 
FouRDRINIER AND WHEATLEY. 


THE GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY ¥. TALLIS. 
Weavers’-hall, July 9, 1852. 

Gentlemen,—Your letter of the 8th inst. (half-past eight p.m.) reached 
us at ten this morning. 

We do not think your letter is fair. 

From the moment you saw our Mr. Davidson yesterday morning until 
the evening, he was engaged in a bankruptcy case requiring his personal 
attention and that of almost all our clerks, in that court; and he attended 
to nothing else the whole day. 

Your application yesterday was the first intimation to us that the names 
of any practical chemists had been thought of by you. Had we been at 
liberty, we should have immediately communicated with our clients ; and 
we will endeavour to do so this morning, and at the earliest possible 
moment, and give you an immediate answer afterwards. 

Yours truly, HARDWICK, DavipsoNn, AND BRADBURY. 

Messrs, Fourdrinier and Wheatley. 


THE GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY ¥. TALLIS. 
Weavers’-hall, Basinghall-street, July 9, 1852. 
Gentlemen,—The directors have given orders that Mr. Brande and Mr. 
Cooper shall be admitted to inspect the works at any hour this afternoon 
or evening that may best suit their convenience. 
Mr. Croll, the company’s engineer, will be at the works till seven 
o’clock, and after that at his residence, Howrah-house, East India-road. 
We are gentlemen, yours obediently, 
Harpwick, Davipson, AND BRADBURY. 
Messrs. Fourdrinier and Wheatley. 


His learned friend now wished for a postponement of the case until 
the works were inspected by chemists, and his (Sir A. Cockburn’s) 
clients had no objection whatever to that course. As a question had 
arisen respecting the quality of the gas, the company thought it 
important that they should be able to satisfy the defendants (and 
perhaps it would be difficult to satisfy them), and also the public 
generally. The company were anxious to have such an investigation 
as would put this matter completely at rest. They did not even 
object to the inspection being made by Mr. Brande and Mr. Cooper, 
who (although he would not say they were hostile) had opposed the 
company’s bill. 

The Jupce: It would be better to have inspectors chosen on both 
sides. I have had occasion, once or twice during these sittings, to 
remark that one-sided inspections are not entitled to so much atten- 
tion as if persons were employed on both sides. 

Mr. James: The question is whether the gas was good in 1861; 
and, if the company satisfy us upon that point, they will satisfy 500. 

Sir A. Cocksurn said the question really was not as to the quality 
of the gas; it was a struggle between two rival companies. The 
defendants in this case were supported by one of those companies. 
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Mr. James : The question is whether “‘ cheap gas ”’ is “‘ good gas.” 

The Jupcz: Do you want to make this a remanet? 

Mr. James: Yes, my lord. 

Application granted. 

In consequence of an insinuation made by Sir A. Cockburn in the 
above proceedings, Messrs. Tallis and Co, have circulated the follow- 
ing statement :— 

‘* We beg to return our thanks to our numerous friends and fellow- 
sufferers for their attendance this morning in court, and wish, at the same 
time, to disabuse their minds of an impression which the company, through 
the agency of their counsel, Sir A. Cockburn, have attempted to propagate. 
That gentleman stated that we were supported by the old rival companies, 
thus implying that we were attempting not to right a private grievance, 
but to injure a public company. This we most emphatically and solemnly 
— e have no interest in the success of any gas company whatever ; 
we have not a single share in any one, nor has one penny been contri- 
buted, nor promised to be contributed, by any such companies towards 
defraying our legal expenses. THIS DENIAL WE ARE QUITE WILLING TO 
DEPOSE TO UPON OATH BEFORE A MAGISTRATE. It suits the infirm cause 
of the Great Central Company to state that we are the agents of a con- 
spiracy against them; but we stand alone—a private firm against a 
powerful company. 

“ Our interest is that of a consumer only. Our complaint is, that we 
have been charged upwards of 100 per cent. more for gas which had been 
promised at 20 per cent. less; and the company offer only a discount of 
7k per cent., while we hold in our possession receipts where they have 
made allowances to others at from 30 to 40 per cent. 

We deem it due to ourselves to make this statement, that you may not 
be deceived into the idea that the present contest is between two rival 
companies: it is between a powerful company and a private firm, actuated 
by no other motive than a desire, natural to every English mind, of 
resisting exaction and defeating oppression. To assist us to do this, we 
earnestly entreat your aid—not your pecuniary aid to defray legal expenses 
—we have no wish for that—but as witnesses, to reveal the gross over- 
charges to which you, also, have been subjected, and thus to assist in the 
triumph of a just cause over an exacting and powerful company. The 
trial is now postponed until next term (November); and in the mean time 
we trust our friends will not relax their exertions, but forward us the 
particulars of any cases of similar exactions. 

** JoHN TALLIS AND Co. 

© 100, St. John-street, Smithfield, July 10, 1852.” 








MANSION-HOUSE POLICE COURT. 
Monpay, Jury 12, 1852. 
(Before the Lorp Mayor and Alderman Witson.) 

Robert Alexander Gray, Esq., the Chairman of the City of London 
Gas Company, appeared to answer the complaint of a number of the 
inhabitants of houses in the vicinity of Bridge-street, Blackfriars, for 
having let some of the refuse of the establishment flow into the 
Thames, to the imminent hazard of the public health and the noxious 
pollution of the river. Mr. Gray was accompanied by Mr. Sangster 
and Mr. Curling, two directors of the company, and by Mr. Lewis 
Thompson, the eminent consulting chemist. Mr, Dakin, the chair- 
man, and Mr. Croll, the engineer, of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ 
Company, also attended to watch the proceedings on behalf of that 


dy. 

Mr. Cuartes Pearson, the City solicitor, appeared for the pro- 
secution ; Mr. CLrarkson, instructed by Mr. TrmorHy TyrreELL, the 
solicitor to the company, attended for the defendant. 

Much interest was excited by the proceedings, which arose out of 
a report made to the Commissioners of the City Sewers by the sur- 
veyor to that body. 

he Crry Sorrcrtor said he appeared before the Lord Mayor for the 
purpose of instituting an inquiry relative to a nuisance which was 
stated to be inflicted by the City of London Gas Company in convey- 
ing the refuse of their manufactory by pipes into the river. It was 
his intention to call witnesses without introducing the evidence with 
any comments of his own, and to leave to the decision of the Lord 
Mayor and Alderman Wilson (who sat in adjudication with his lord- 
ship) the course to be adopted for the cure of the evil, if any should 
be proved to exist. 

Mr. Crarkson resquested to be informed under what statute the 
“eee meant to proceed. 

The Crry Sortcrror said, the charge against the company was for 
having committed a common nuisance, and he should propose to 
examine witnesses by whose testimony the magistrates might be 
directed as to the most eligible course of proceeding. 

Mr. Thomas G. Conyers, of 33, New Bridge-street, secretary to the 
| Crown Life Assurance Company, examined by the City Soricrror, 
|said: I remember having gone with other gentlemen to the Com- 
| missioners of Sewers at the Guildhall, to make acomplaint. As I was 
‘returning from the Temple-gardens to my house this day three weeks, 
| at half-past four o’clock to the best of my belief, I found a very dis- 
| agreeable smell, which increased intensely when I reached Tudor- 
street, where there are some gas works. I was so impressed with it 
|when I got home, where they thought it proceeded from the drains, 
that I concluded it must have originated in Dorset-street. The stench 
was so bad as to lead me to believe that, if long permitted to continue, 
it would be productive of very bad consequences. It appeared to be 
as bad in my house as it had been in Tudor-street. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. Cuarxson: I have been secretary to the 
Assurance Company since the year 1835, and have been in the habit 
of passing the locality at this season two or three times in the week. 

I know Whitefriars-dock. There is a dock at the bottom of St. 
Andrew’s-hill called Puddle-dock, which used to be a terrible place 
jindeed, I know Fleet-ditch by report to be now a sewer. Iam not 
a member of the new City Gas Consumers’ Company. When I got 
| into my house my family were frightened at the smell. We used to 
complain of Puddle-dock, but we thought that nuisance much abated. 
| Mr. Michael Saward, of 9, Chatham-place, examined by the City 
'Soricitor: I am not in the least connected with the new gas come 








company to complain against the company summoned upon this 
oceasion. I did not particularly observe the bad smell on the day 
specified. On many other days I experienced smells of the most 
abominable description, and on a previous evening, between nine and 
ten o’clock, the smell was particularly offensive. This obnoxious 
smell arises at particular periods, sometimes in 24 hours, sometimes 
in 36. In consequente of the periodical issue of those most offensive 
smells, I wrote a letter to Mr. Gray, the chairman of the City of} 
London Gas Company, on June 30, 1848, and he came to my house. | 
I stated to him, and the officers who accompanied him, that I had} 
discovered that their gas works had pipes laid down into the Thames; | 
and that they let off their waste water into the river, which I believed | 
to be the cause of the horrible nuisance. Mr. Gray did not deny that | 
they had pipes down then, and promised that it should be remedied. | 
He stated to me that they were about to adopt the new system of 
clarifying gas; and that then there would be no necessity for letting 
the waste water into the Thames. He trusted, therefore, that time 
would be allowed for those alterations to be made, and promised, if 
that were done, the nuisance should be abated. Previously to that, 
and in consequence of the letter I had written, Mr. Gains, the 
engineer of the company, called upon me. I had stated in the letter | 
that it would be painful to me to adopt hostile measures, but, if the 
offence were not discontinued, I must attend the committee upon the 
new gas bill then before the House of Lords. 

The Crry Soricrror: Did you attend that committee? 

Witness: I did not. I was induced by the promise I received, that 
the evil should be remedied, from going before it. I stated that I 
intended to use what was going on for our purposes. Mr, Gains | 
called on me ten minutes after the letter had been sent, and stated | 
that he did so on behalf of the company. He denied altogether that 
they had pipes down into the Thames, and he denied that they had 
let the waste water into the river, and that they were the cause of the 
nuisance I complained of. We had a good deal more conversation of 
a contradictory nature, in which I asserted, and he denied, that they 
had pipes. Iwas induced, four or five days afterwards, to go down 
to the gas company’s offices at the request of my friend, Mr. Anderton. 
I went there, ard saw the secretary, Mr. Benham, who began by | 
stating that I was altogether mistaken as to their being the cause of | 
the nuisance ; that he had a bottle of waste water taken up after it | 
had been discharged into the Thames; that he had had it analysed, | 
and that it contained a certain quantity, but a very small quantity, of | 
deleterious matter in it. I then observed, “Oh! then you do let the) 
waste water into the Thames, do you?”’ ‘‘ Yes,’”’ replied he, “* we 
do. I don’t mean to deny that.” I then turned round to Mr. Gains, | 
and asked him how he dared to tell me such a falsehood? to which | 
he could make no answer. I then asked them to show me where | 
those pipes were, which they consented to do, and they accordingly 
showed them to me. There are two pipes. One of them was that 
which I had discovered before, and which goes directly out from the 
gas works. The cther slants upwards in a diagonal direction, coming 
out opposite to Whitefriars-dock. They then wished to persuade me 
that they were not the cause of the particular smell of which I com- 
plained. I was taken down to the mouth of the sewer, in order to be 
convinced that I was wrong. When, however, we went down to the 
sewer, the flavour arising therefrom was a comparative nosegay to 
the nuisance of which we complained, and in consequence I stated 
that I should persevere in having the nuisance abated. 

The Crry Sonicttor: Did you examine the pipe? 

Witness: I did. There was a piece broken out of it. We dis- 
covered the fracture at low water, which had the gas colour and 
flavour called ‘blue jack,’ which is constantly floating about there. 
In justice to those gentlemen I must say that, after Mr. Gray pledged 
his word that the nuisance should be abated, I relied upon his word 
that such should be done. 

Here the correspondence alluded to in the evidence was read, after 
which 

Witness, in answer to the Ciry Soticrror’s question, whether he 
had anything more to state which might be useful to the inquiry, 
continued: On Tuesday three weeks we went to the Commissioners | 
of Sewers. On the Wednesday morning following, as I had had so 
much communication with gas works, I called to see the engineer. 
He was not there, but he came to me about an hour afterwards, I | 
stated to him the complaint which the inhabitants of Bridge-street | 
went up to make to the Commissioners of Sewers previously, and that | 
I did so in order that the company might be made acquainced with | 
what had really taken place—that it was the spontaneous act of the | 
street, The engineer then said, ‘‘ Well, it can’t be helped: we must | 

ull our machinery about at certain times, and whenever we do pull 
it about this nuisance will arise.” I then asked him whether it was 
inherent in the system. He said it was. I asked him whether they 
pulled the machinery about previously to Monday. He said they 
had, and also that it had been pulled about on the previous Sunday 
evening at ten o'clock, and that the stench was the consequence. 
After discussing the matter over and over again, he said that it was 
absolutely necessary that about every 24 or 36 hours their “scrub- 
bers’’ should be cleaned, otherwise something fatal would occur, and 
a coroner’s inquest would be the consequence. 

Cross-examined : I have been residing in my house 26 years. There 
were then gas works in the place, but they were smaller. 

Mr. Cuarkson (to the witness, who is a person of very healthy 
appearance): I am glad you do not seem to suffer much from “ blue 
jack.” (Laughter.) 

The City Sozicrror: His constitution must be inpenetrable. 
(Renewed laughter.) 

Mrs, Anderton; wife of Mr. James Anderton, of 20, New Bridge- 
street, said: On Monday three weeks, about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, we founda very bad smell in the house. It affected my throat 
and made me quite ill ; I was unable to do anything, and was obliged 
to go to bed from the effects of it. It appeared to come mostly from 
the back of the premises, and impregnated every room. hen J] 
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opened my window in the back I was attacked in the throat. My 
servants complained of it. It occasioned violent nausea for a time, 
but the nausea did not continue long. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Crarxson: I have resided in the house 
ten years. In a trifling degree I have experienced the same, but 
never to the same extent. 

John Bull, pierman at Blackfriars: On the 3rd of July I accom- 
panied Pierce and others to the sewer opposite to the gas works; I saw 
a man dig for a pipe, and two pipes were found. In pursuing one of 
them towards the river we found a hole in the largest pipe, 114 inches 
in the bore. It appeared to me to have been drilled through ; the size 
of the orifice was 3 inches. There was a slate or stone covering it, 
On uncovering the pipe we came to the orifice. I put my hand into 
the hole for the purpose of taking some out, and filled a bottle with 
the stuff I took out. The stuff was sticking to the inside of the pipe. 
I have been pier master for seven years, and have seen the gas fiuid 
floating on the surface of the water on the ebb tide. I have observed 
the state of the river for the last two or three years. I have very 
often experienced unpleasant smells; particularly when steamboats 
came along the river, the smell is awful. I have picked up fish 
half-dead in my net out of the river. On the Monday three weeks 
there was a great stink. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Crarxson: I cannot say how many gas 
works empty their refuse into the Thames. There are several. I 
never went to look. A common sewer is by no means a pleasant 
smell (laughter)—far from it. 

Mr. J. L. Barclay, of Farringdon-street, wholesale patent medicine 
manufacturer, said: I am one of those who complained, and am not 
connected with any gas company. I cannot keep my children in the 
house in consequence of the smells, and have taken a house for them 
in Dulwich. 

Mr, Richards, of 40, New Bridge-strcet, also bore testimony to the 
badness of the smells. 

Mr. T. Taylor, lecturer on chemistry, described the stuff con- 
tained in the bottles produced as samples of the waste water from a 
gas manufactory. 

The Officer of Health of the City of London said, he should 
expect to find persons in the vicinity of such a nuisance complaining 
of nausea and headache, and heat and burning of the throat, such as 
had been described. 

Mr, Crarkson said, the company which he had the honour to 
represent took it for granted that the evidence had been taken in this 
case with a view to an investigation before a jury. He assured the 
Lord Mayor that the object his clients had at heart was to go at once, 
| with all the facts, before a tribunal of the kind, which they had no 
| doubt would do them justice. It was not his intention to attribute 
}motives for the particular evidence which had been given, but he 
| would state that a great many of the statements would receive very 
important contradictions and qualifications from those to whom they 
|especially referred. It was certainly a very extraordinary thing that, 
|in a locality in which such combinations of villanous smells were 
said to abound, hotels of high character were established, and main- 
| tained their position notwithstanding. It would be found that before 
| the proper tribunal the case would assume a very different aspect. 
| The Crry Soxrcrror said the question was in the hands of the Lord 
Mayor, and according to his lordship’s directions the case should be 
| proceeded with by indictment or otherwise. 

The Lorp Mayor (Alderman Wilson having been obliged to leave 
the bench before the long investigation terminated) said, he felt a dif- 
|ficulty in deciding what course to take without consulting his brother 
magistrate upon a question which appeared to him to involve such 
| important interests. 
The Crry Soxictror said that his lordship would feel, probably gra- 
|tified at reading over the shorthand writer’s notes before he would 
|sive his directions. It would certainly be necessary to secure the 
|river from further pollution, such as had been described, pending the 
| deliberations on the question as to the nature of the proceedings to be 
adopted. 

he Lorp Mayor: I shall read over the evidence, and decide, 
with the assistance of my brother magistrate, to the best of my ability 
and judgment. 


Miscellancous News, 


GAS MATTERS IN MARYLEBONE. 


At the meeting of the Vestry of St. Marylebone, held on Saturday, 
the 17th ult.—Alfred Daniell, Esq., in the chair— 

Mr, W. E. GREENWELL, the vestry clerk, brought up and read the 
following tender for consideration, which had been presented on the 
previous Saturday, from the Imperial Gas Company, for lighting the 
| public lamps of Marylebone :-— 
| *s Imperial Gas Light and Coke Company, 
| 33, John-street, Bedford-row, July 9, 1852. 
| « Dear Sir,—The attention of the Court of Directors of this company 
| has been called to the advertisement in the Times of the 25th ult., inviting 
| tenders for lighting the public lamps with gas, in the whole, or any part, 
of the parish of St. Marylebone, except that part for which a contract was 
pad 4 into last year with the Equitable Gas Company; and I am, in 
consequence, desired to tender, on behalf of the Imperial Gas Light and 
Coke Company, to enter into a new contract for the term of either one, 
two, or three years, from the 3lst of December next, upon the same terms 
and conditions as are contained in the existing contract, with the addition, 
that in the event of the vestry determining, to-morrow, to enter into a 
contract for a positive term of three years from the 3lst of December next, 
an abatement equal to five per cent. will be made at the end of each year. 

“I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
‘* ALEXANDER Henry, Secretary. 

“ W. E. Greenwell, Esq., Vestry Clerk, St. Marylebone.” 


Mr. Crement GeorcE moved a resolution to the effect that the 
tender of the Imperial Gas Company for three years, from the Slst of 





























December next, with an abatement equal to five per cent. on the| 
present price, be accepted. He could not help saying that he consi- 
dered this proposal, on the part of the Imperial Gas Company, as | 
exceedingly fair, and quite as much as the vestry could expect, under 
the existing position of affairs with regard to gas companies. If they 
looked into the matter, they would find one gas company paying no | 
dividend at all, another company only paying two per cent. on their | 
preference shares, and a third only 2$ per cent. It was of the utmost | 
advantage to the parish that the vestry should accept the Imperial 
Company’s tender for three years, as the reduction of five per cent. | 
would effect a saving to the parish of between £600 and £700 per | 
annum. At present the Imperial Gas Company had reducec the 
price of their gas to private consumers to 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet; and 
he (Mr. George) thought that the company would perceive, them- | 
selves, that they would soon very largely increase their rental if they | 
were to reduce it to 4s, per 1000 feet. No one could, with justice, 
accuse him (Mr. George) with being at all the advocate of monopoly ; 
for it was chiefly by his instrumentality that the Equitable Company | 
had been induced to tender at a lower rate than the Chartered 
Company for a portion of the parish. With regard, however, to new | 
companies, he thought, from what had taken place in that parish, and | 
from what had taken place in the City with regard to the Great 
Central Gas Consumers’ Company, they ought to be on their guard. | 
It appeared, from what had transpired, that, although the Great | 
Central Gas Compary came before the public with a be ae to) 
supply gas at something like 20 per cent. less than the old City com- | 
panies, it turned out, from certain proceedings which had come before | 
a court of law, that a large firm were charged £100 more than they | 
were charged for the same number of lights when supplied by the old | 
company; and, if what had taken place in the City was a specimen 
of cheap gas, it proved that what was called ‘‘ cheap gas”” was not 
only not what it pretended to be, but was nasty and dear, (‘‘ Hear,” 
and a laugh.) With regard to the prospect of gas competition in 
Marylebone, he believed they were as far off as ever. Where was the 
Marylebone Gas Consumers’ Company? (Hear, hear.) Echo answered, 
‘* Where?’’ (Hear.) Under all the circumstances, then, he (Mr. 
Clement George) thought the vestry were bound, in justice to the 
ratepayers, to accept an offer which would be so advantageous as this 
tender of the Imperial Company. Under any circumstances, the 
could not be in a worse position than they were at present; and, if 
they chose to admit another company, then the Imperial Company 
could only do as they did under the present contract—raise their 
price. He again said, he thought the offer of the Imperial Company 
liberal, and moved that the tender for three years be accepted, at the 
rate of £3. 11s. per light, with the five per cent. off as proposed. 

Mr. Wurrmore seconded the resolution, He too, like his friend, 
Mr. George, cautioned the vestry against what was styled cheap gas, 
He was himself a gas consumer, and, although he was only paying 4s. 
per 1000 feet now, he formerly paid 6s, per 1000; but, what did he 
find? Why, although he did not burn a single light more now than 
he did when he had to pay 6s, per 1000 feet, he had to pay the same 
sum quarterly that he had to pay when the price was at the larger 
amount. Where, then, was the saving, and what was the cause of it? 
He had no hesitation in expressing his conviction that the cause was 
that the gas was much inferior than it was before, and he had no 
doubt that, as the companies were compelled to reduce the price of 
their gas, they supplied an inferior article. That certainly was his 
impression with regard to the company from which he had his supply. 
He thought, with Mr. George, that, under all the circumstances, they 
could not do better than accept the tender of the Imperial Company. 

Mr. Hopags deeply regretted to find that there was not competition, 
He attributed the circumstance to the fact that the whole parish was 
not advertised. He saw no reason whatever why the district assigned 
to the Equitable Company at present should not have been advertised 
equally with that portion of the parish at present lighted by the 
Imperial Company. His firm belief was that, had the lighting of the 
whole parish been advertised for, they would have had tenders for it, 
which would have ensured the advantages of competition. (‘* No, no,”’ 
and “Hear.”) Still, feeling that theyhad no chance at present of 
any other tender being sent in, he must give his support to the 
resolution. 

Mr. Row said he rose for the purpose of making the amende honorable 
to the Imperial Company. (“ Hear,” andalaugh.) He had on a former 
occasion, like many others of his fellow-vestrymen, made attacks 
upon the Imperial Company, because he thought they were acting 
arbitrarily and unjustly towards that parish—taking advantage of their 
position, because there was no other company to compete with them; 
but now they had come forward voluntarily to make a reduction of 
five per cent. upon certain conditions, in a way which he must say he 
considered highly honourable to the Imperial Company and satis- 
factory to the vestry. (Hear, hear.) He most cordially supported the 
resolution. 

Mr. Burpen was sorry he could not support the motion, for it 
virtually shut out competition for three years. He saw no reason 
whatever why they should bind themselves to the Imperial Company 
for three years. : t 

Mr. GREENWELL, the vestry clerk, in answer to a question, said 
Mr. Burden was mistaken in supposing that, because the contract 
with the Imperial Company was signed for three years, it shut out 
competition. The matter stood thus: if the vestry thought proper to 
let in another company, then the Imperial Company would be entitled 
to demand payment at the rate of £4, 8s. 6d. each light, as under the 
present contract, so long as they lighted; but, if there was no other 
company let in and allowed to lay their mains, then the Imperial 
Company would be bound to light the public lights at £3, 11s., as at 
present, with a deduction on that amount each year of five per cent. 
(Hear.) 

Mr. BurpeEN admitted, if that was the case, the parish was placed 
in a better position than he thought; but still he would prefer annual 
contracts, | 
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Mr. Bripvceman certainly thought that very great credit was due to 
the Imperial Company for the offer they had made, and the vestry 
could not do better than accept the tender. (Hear.) 

The resolution was then put, and carried with one dissentient. 

On the following Saturday, July 24 (A. Daniell, Esq., in the 
chair), the minute accepting the tender of the Imperial Company, 
was put, and confirmed unanimously. 

Mr. Greenwett (the vestry clerk), at a later period of the day, 
read the following communication he had received from a ratepayer, 
addressed to the vestry on the subject :— 

‘‘TO THE HONOURABLE THE VESTRY OF ST. MARYLEBONE. 
‘* 1, New Church-street, Lisson-grove, July 24, 1852. 

“* Gentlemen,—The Imperial Gas Light and Coke Company having 
again tendered for lighting that part of the parish now lighted by then— 
but upon such terms as may greatly impede fair and honourable competi- 
tion in the supply of gas to your parish, and opposed to the spirit of the 
present times—I request permission of your honourable board to be 
allowed to make a statement upon this subject. 

“Iam, gentlemen, your obedient servant, ‘ Peter M‘DowALt.” 

The Cuarrman said the communication which had just been read 
referred to a resolution which had already been passed and confirmed 
by the vestry, and, therefore, to hear any observations upon it from a 
ratepayer, was quite out of place and useless. They might just as 
well think of petitioning against a bill in Parliament after it had 
passed into a law. 

Mr. Honees differed with the chairman in this case. The memorial 
from the ratepayer which had been read, admitted that the contract 
had been entered into, and then expressed a desire on the part of the 
memorialist to make a statement before the board on the subject. He 
certainly thought the board ought to hear what the ratepayer had to 
“y.. and he (Mr. Hodges) should move that he be admitted. 

r. Row seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Kinsy (the magistrate) should offer his determined opposition 
to the admission of the applicant, whose only object he believed, in 
coming there so often to address that board, was to get his speech 
reported in the newspapers. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) If Mr. 
M‘Dowall could say anything about gas which would prove of benefit 
to the parish at large, then he (Mr. Kirby), and he was sure the vestry, 
would be happy to hear him; but seeing that they had accepted the 
tender of the Imperial Gas Company, and that the gas question, so 
far as Marylebone was at present concerned, was exhausted, he 
thought the time of the vestry ought to be saved. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Bripceman said he also felt bound to oppose the admission of 
this gentleman to address the vestry. They had already themselves 
fully discussed the advantages and disadvantages of the acceptance of 
this contract of the Imperial Gas Company, and had decided to accept 
it with one dissentient, and it had been confirmed unanimously that 
morning. Were they, then, to have the subject reopened without any 
oes “4 that by a person who was not a member of the vestry? 

0, no. 

Mr. Wuitmore thought the vestry had already been sufficiently 
treated with Mr. M‘Dowall’s lectures on the subject of gas—whether 
it was to be produced from coals, coke, water, or vegetables. 
(Laughter. ) He did not allude, however, to that gentleman in par- 
ticular, but he thought it ridiculous and absurd for a public body to 
hear A, B, or C, against a measure when they had adopted it. (Hear.) 

Mr. D’Irrancen, jun., said that he was sure the vestry were desirous 
for discussion and information upon any subject which came before 
them, and, had any ratepayer asked to be heard before the vestry had 
come to a decision, they would no doubt in courtesy have heard him ; 
but, now the matter had been passed, he certainly thought that no 
benefit could accrue from hearing Mr. M‘Dowall or any one else on 
the subject. 

The resolution to admit Mr. M‘Dowall was then put, and lost by 
an overwhelming majority; and the discussion on the gas question 
terminated. 





SANITARY REFORM. 

The zeal which has been of late so manifest among local and other 
boards, the newspaper press, &c., in hunting down and dragging 
before the bar of public opinion, both conscious and unconscious 
offenders against their neighbours’ olfactories, unmistakably indicates 
the direction of the popular feeling upon this most important subject, 
and points out an easy road in which popularity-hunters may attain 
their desired end. Ina country constituted like England, where all 
reforms are carried by the voice of the people, who, in respect of 
abstruse political or scientific questions, are, for the most part, inca- 
pable of discerning between truth and error, it is, however, necessary 
|to guard against the possibility of a generous public feeling being 
| perverted to benefit private interests. ‘This is especially requisite in 
the matter of sanitary reform ; for the nuisances which are most com- 
— of, and which are, in general, the subject of the most eloquent 

enunciations,are not those of a public character, such as the pollution 
of the Thames, by discharging into it the contents of the London 
sewers; but they are based upon the fact of the emission of some 
unpleasant odour, which may be said to be inseparable from certain 
important branches of industry. Now, it cannot be denied that all 
interference with private interest, under what pretext soever, should 
be jealously watched, and that public functionaries should take the 
eatest care, consistent with the public health, that what is popularly 
eemed a nuisance should be demonstrated to be such before the law 
is brought to bear upon what is considered to be the vested rights of 
individuals. We do not, however, find that it is the practice for 
scientific inquiries to precede summary convictions ; on the contrary, 
it seems to be sufficient to produce evidence that the pure air of a 
rticular locality has been contaminated with an odour somewhat 
ess delightful than fresh-gathered roses, and a conviction of the 
culprit is inevitable. His works may be stopped, his property 
virtually confiscated ; but what is that to my Lord Mayor, who alone, 
as conservator of the Thames, possesses the vested right to keep in 
perpetual whirl, under the noses of her Majesty’s subjects, the foulest 





mixture that ever was concocted by the industry of man! We have 
been drawn to these reflections by the remarks of a correspondent on 
a recent case, which was brought before the Court of Aldermen, and 
which is, not without reason, supposed to have found its way there 
by the assistance of parties whose hostility to the company proceeded 
against is open and avowed. Without agreeing, in every point, with 
the opinions expressed by our correspondent, we think his remarks 
deserving of attention, coming as they do from one practically 
acquainted with the subject on which he writes. The nuisance com- 
plained of is one that appears to have been knowingly permitted for | 
about 40 years; and the City Solicitor now, for the first time, applies | 
for an order to stop the City Gas Company from running into the 
Thames the residuary products of the purification of gas. Our cor-| 
respondent, writing on behalf of the industrial interests of the country, 
says :— | 
‘‘ Now, admitting that the City Gas Company really does empty 
the waste residue of the purification of gas into the Thames, the 
question which next arises is, of what nature is this waste residue? 
for it is whispered that something of the same kind is allowed to 
infiltrate into the ground in another place; and it may become an 
interesting subject of inquiry to know whether, of the two, the Thames 
is not, after all, the most sanitary locality. The fluid discharged 
by the City Gas Works is almost exactly similar in its leading 
characters to the active ingredients contained in the mineral springs 
of Moffat, Harrowgate, Aix la Chapelle, Baden, and other watering 
places, to which thousands of invalids yearly resort for the renovation 
of their health. This may appear to be a startling fact, but it is a 
fact nevertheless ; and these waters owe their curative powers to the 
presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, which is the very gas contained 
in the fluid poured into the Thames by the City Gas Company. Are 
we, then, to conclude that the sulphuretted hydrogen gas’ possesses 
different properties in different places; and that, whilst at Harrow- 
gate it conduces to health, in London it is the primum mobile of 
disease? On this latter supposition its effects should, long ago, have 
shown themselves in an increased mortality and rate of sickness 
amongst the men employed in gas works; whereas itis quite notorious 
that the very contrary is the case; as these men are singularly free 
from inflammatory and febrile affections, and are absolutely exempt 
from most kinds of epidemic disease. Yet, in spite of truths like 
these, our manufacturers are subjected to the most cruel and ruinous 
prosecutions, from a barbarous belief that an unpleasant odour must , 
necessarily be injurious to health. We talk, indeed, with an affection 
of pity concerning the Spanish Inquisition; but is the persecuting 
spirit of this sanitary movement not equally bigoted, blind, and, 
unjust ?—is it not, in fact, as opposed to the interests of our national | 
industry as ever was the Inquisition to the interests of true religion ? | 
As a proof of the vast ignorance prevailing upon the subject of sanitary 
reform, we may mention that, during the periods of our most fatal 
epidemics, no peculiar odour has ever been remarked ; and in the’ 
fens of Lincolnshire, in the Pontine marshes near Rome, in the 
Maramma in Tuscany, and in the department of the Landes in France, 
where a single night’s exposure will ensure an attack of fever, no | 
smell whatever, cither disagreeable or otherwise, can be detected. | 
Indeed, there never was a more gross and palpable sophism than the | 
appeal to the nose, with which our self-styled sanitary reformers lay | 
the foundation of all their operations. Nor is it a little singular that | 
chlorine, which they are pleased to regard as a powerful sanitary | 
agent, possesses an odour almost as offensive as that of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and, most unquestionably, brings on an inflammatory | 
affection of the respiratory organs when inhaled into the lungs. | 
“It is high time that the manufacturing interest of this great country 
began to take care of itself, in respect to the interference of these | 
sanitary reformers, Armed with the prejudices of the ignorant, the | 
assistance of the interested, and the blind fears of the million, they | 
are truly formidable, and, unless combated by scientific facts and | 
philosophical conclusions, they will shortly close both our manu- 
factories and the reign of British industrial supremacy. Let our | 
manufacturers, therefore, be on the alert, and join their forces together | 
for a common defence. The case of the City Gas Company is really, | 
by anticipation, the case of every manufacturer in the kingdom. If 
an occasional unpleasant smell be the only criterion by which the | 
fact of a nuisance is henceforth to be decided and adjudicated upon, | 
then, indeed, have we a definite regulation, but one of so overwhelming | 
and unlimited a character, that, from the peer to the peasant, it will 
be impossible for any mortal to escape its penal inflictions. What we | 
want to know from these sanitary reformers is, in the first place, | 
whether absence of smell implies exemption from disease; and, | 
secondly, whether any distinct connection has ever yet been traced 
between the prevalence of any particular disease and the existence of 
any particular odour. We should then be ina condition to discuss 
the merits of the presant sanitary ‘ razzia’ upon the manufacturing 
interest of this country. Till then, however, we are justified in denying 
that either sulphuretted hydrogen, or any other gas, is a specific agent 
of disease, and we do accordingly deny it.”"—Newton’s London Journal, 








Licutinc Rome with Gas.—A letter from Rome, quoted in the 
Daily News, says:—‘ It has been decided by the Municipality and 
Government of Rome to light that capital with gis. A gentleman, 
for some years in the active direction of a London gas company, has 
arrived in Paris, on his return to England, with the definitive ratifi- 
cation of the contract. It has been frequently stated that the Papal 
Government have opposed the introduction of gas. On the contrary, 
we are assured that Mr. Brown, the gentleman charged with a special 
mission to Rome, was received by the authorities with proofs of their 
full concurrence; the Pontiff, also, in a special audience, expressed 
unequivocal satisfaction at the conclusion of a treaty which will 
secure brilliancy to the streets, palaces, and shops of the city. The 
Pope not only testified his full approbation, but evinced a lively 
interest in the project, by lengthened conversation upon the principle, 
extent, and locality of the works, and the period when he should be 
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enabled to witness the Vatican participating in its advantages. The 
site chosen for the works is a spot of universal interest: the Roman 
Gas Company have purchased of the Marquis de Buffalo the freehold 
of the large space of ground (nearly four acres) on which the Circus 
Maximus was founded, well known to every antiquarian as the scene 
of the Sabine rape, and to many of our readers its history is familiar 
as being founded 235 years before the Christian era by Tarquinius 
Priscus, rebuilt with great splendour by Julius Cesar, decorated and | 
enlarged by Constantine, so that its porticoes alone accommodated 
150,000 spectators ; the stately ruins of the palace of the Caesars still 
form its background; on its left is the celebrated Cloaca Maxima, 
one of the few imperishable monuments of ancient Rome, and one of | 
the most wonderful monuments in the world, the solidity of its archi- 
itecture having been tested by twenty-four centuries. The spacious 
area was decided upon, owing to its proximity to the Tiber, by the 
engineer of the company.”’ From the fact of the gentleman above 
| mentioned being a director of the European Gas Company, a rumour | 
has been put into circulation to the effect that this company had 
|taken an interest in the speculation, This report we are authorised 
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Bowes commenced taking in her cargo of 540 tons of coals at Sunder- 
land on Wednesday, the 28th ult., at noon, She cleared out at mid- 
night, and performed her voyage to Blackwall in 48 hours, working 
at half speed, on account of the newness of the engines. Her cargo 
was discharged by hydraulic cranes at the Blackwall Colliery-wharf, 
and was lifted into the railway trucks in 18 hours. She commenced 

| her return voyage on Saturday night, and arrived at the staiths at 
Sunderland on Tuesday morning, thus loading, unloading, and com- 
pleting the double voyage in six days. The old colliers, with half 
the freight, require upwards of a month to make the double journey. 
| The coals brought to Blackwall by the screw steamers will be taken | 
round the East and West India Dock Junction Railroad to depéts on | 
the lines, and to the great gas works on the northern suburbs, so that 
coals may now be raised from the mine, loaded, conveyed from the | 
| Wear to the Thames by water carriage, and may be lighting our, 
| kitchen fires or illuminating our street lamps, all within the space of 
five days. 
Lima Gas Worxs.—Contracts have just been concluded for the 
supply of 25,000 yards of pipes, and 50 retorts, for these works, at the 

















| to contradict. under-mentioned cash prices, free on board ship in the Clyde :— 

| Sream Coxiiers 1n THE THames.—A meeting of gentlemen ex- 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 inch pipes.......... £4 2 6 per ton. 
|tensively connected with the coal trade was held at the Brunswick, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 inch -. pte: we SS ne | 
| Blackwall, to witness the arrival of the John Bowes, the first of a 2h inch pipes ......ccces coccscsccccse £7 6 ay | 
number of screw steam colliers building by Messrs. Palmer, Brothers, i ee a ee errr rm Se ~. 

|and Co., intended to supply the metropolis with seaborne coals, in Tbinch 95 cecces coves tmeamns CRS  & 
competition with the railroads from the north and west. The John MeteTES 4... 00.00 00 ongns esbsens) Ae 9 
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| 
| ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
| Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, i ire Bricks, and every 
} description of Fire Clay Goods. 
| METER INDICES, 
J CLUER, Gas Meter, Index Maker, 
e and Model Machinist, No.1, Bowling-green- 
| lane, Clerkenwell, London. 
INDICES and all other Apparatus for Gas Meters of 

every size and kind, made on the shortest notice, of 
the best metal, and of superior workmanship, 


| WEST and GREGSON, 
| 
| 








GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, BRASSFOUND- 
ERS, &c., UNION-STREET, OLDHAM. 
Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 


CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. 
HOMAS LAMBERT and SON, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
SHort STREET, New Cut, BLackrriars, LONDON. 


The Bank of England is fitted entirely with these 
Valves, from the smallest branch to the largest main 





pipe. 
| The following, among numerous testimonials, will be | 


found very satisfactory :— 
“ The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, 
| Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, June 10, 1846. 
| Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, ! have to 
state that ‘ Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ has been used 
| by this company and by the fitters of the district exten- 
| Sively for seven years past. lt wa3 adopted to obviate 
the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the 
conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer 
the purpose intended. 
| “]T have recommended its use in several provincial 
towns with which I am professionally connected, and 





have not received any complaint of its having failed in | 


jany respect of performing satisfactorily all that is 
| required of it. 

“Tam, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 

| **GEDDIE PEARSE. 

| Messrs. Lambert and Son, Lambeth.” 





| PRIZE MEDAL (CLASS I.) 


THOMAS GLOVER, 
LatE CROLL ann GLOVER, 
| PATENT DRY GAS7 METER MANUFACTURER, 
SUFFOLK STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, 
LONDON, 
| Begs to inform his friends that his Meter for 3000 lights 
| may still be seen in the Exhibition Building, Hyde-park. 
| This meter was selected, after the most careful con- 
| sideration, by the Royal Commissioners, to measure all 
| the gas used in the building during the Exhibition of 
| the Industry of All Nations, and for which meter the 
yal Commissioners awarded a prize medal (Class 1). 
See London Gazette of Oct. 17, 1851, No, 21,254. 
Patent Dry Gas Meters on the same construction, 
from one light to any number of lights. Nearly 34,000 
of these meters have already been fixed. 


PATENT ECONOMIC GAS LIGHT REGULATOR, 
constructed for the prevention of smoke, soot, or the 
bresking of the glasses of gas lights. In most cases 
these Regulators will effect a very great saving in les- 
sening the consumption of gas, and their cost is com- 
paratively trifling. By Mr. T. G. Barlow’s kind per- 
mission, one of these Regulators, fixed on his meter, 
may be seen at his office, 32, Bucklersbury, 

THOMAS GLOVER avails himself of this opportunity 


also those of his friends whose indulgence he had so 
largely to draw on lately for the delay in executing their 
kind orders, owing to the extreme pressure of business ; 
but, by arrangements just completed, he expects to be 
able to execute all orders with the necessary promptitude 
and despatch. 

Station Meters, Governors, Pressure Registers, Pho- 


the necessary testing meters, 
London, February, 1852. 








tometers, portable or stationary, and with or without | 


of thanking his friends for their liberal patronage, and | 


and cheaper than, any hitherto manufactured. 
' 


THOMAS GLOVER begs also to call attention to his 


Advertisements. 
UFFORD’S FIRE-BRICKS, 


RETORTS, CRUCIBLES, and CLAY. A large 
stock always on hand, and every description of Fire- 
proof goods carefully and promptly made to order. 

FRANCIS TONGUE RUFFORD 
| 
| 





(Sole Proprietor), 
Manufacturer of Rufford and Finch’s Patent Porcella- | 
neous Glazed Baths (in one piece), Slabs, Tiles, §c. 
STOURBRIDGE, | 





NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. | 


EFRIES’S Gas Stoves, Ranges, and | 
BATHS just completed for two kitchens in the | 
above building. A great variety in stock upon the same 
principle. GAS BATHS from £7, by which a warm 
bath may be obtained for THREE HALFPENCE! 
Gas Covking and Heating Stoves, for all classes, from 
£1. Defries’s celebrated DRY GAS METERS—45,000 
in use, | 
Testimonials at the Office, 145, Regent-street. 
Manufactories removed from !0, Hampstead-road, and 
67, St. Martin’s-lane, to more extensive premises in the | 
New-road, near Albany-street. 





PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. 


AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S 


Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and Tubing. 
Manufactory (and Warehouse), Goswell-mews, Goswell- 
road, London. 

Gas Companies, Engineers, Gas Fitters, and the Trade 
generally, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now 
manufactured to any size, from 4 inch bore and 
upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, 
either with or without a spiral wire inside, 

VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
from 3 inch up to | inch diameter, made in 24-feet 
lengths; or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet. 


VULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, 
(Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or 
size to fit the necessary screws, &c. 

VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER AIR-TIGHT 
BAGS, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible 
tubes attached, and fitted with stopcocks complete. 


ATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS.— 

O. BROTHERS and COMPANY, Manufacturers 

of O. Brothers’s Patent, beg to state that these Retorts, 
being made in one entire operation, and in one piece, 
of any required shape, length, breadth, and height, are 
not liable to cracks and fissures, of which there is a just 
and general complaint; and consequently superior to, 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES—30 per cent. 


























cheaper than any other Clay Retorts manufactured, 
sé or — 
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.| 18in. by l4in.} 8| 25/3 00] 7 6 
...{19in. by 13in.| 8/ 24/3 00] 7 6 
.-|20in. by l4in.| 9| 3/3120] 8 0 
.|24in. by I5in.| 8 | 23/3160) 9 6 | 
.| din. byl5in.| 8/24/2120] 6 6 | 
Iin.by15in.| 10 | 24/3 50) 66 | 
ie denial |18in.byi8in.| 8/ 25/3 40/ 80 | 
Oval Retort | 18in. by 12in. | 8) 2/3 00) 76 | 
~~ 








All other sizes and shapes in proportion, to order. 


References and further particulars may be obtained on 
application to the Patentee, Gas Works, BLACKBURN. 


M. 


| inform Managers of Gas Works, &c., that she continues 
| to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable terms, 


LOSH, WILSON, and BELL, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNB, | 
Manufacturers of Bar Iron, Railway Bars, Forge and 
Engine Work, Cast Iron Goods, and STEWART’S 
Patent Cast Iron Gas AND WATER PIPES. ° 
Office, No. 7, Size-lane, London. 


HARPERS AND MOORE, | 
DELPH FIRE CLAY WORKS, STOURBRIDGE. | 
London Depot, No. 7, WENLOCK-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 

where they have always on hand a large stock of their 

best Stourbridge Fire Bricks, Lumps, Quarries, Burrs, 

Gas Retorts, Crucibles, &c. &c. 

Fire goods of every description made to order. 


SHEEN, Gas and Railway) 


Lantern Maker, 90}, Holborn-hill, begs to 


| 
} 
| 
| 





| and keep them in repair by the year, | 








ESTABLISHED IN 1834. 
S KING, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 
e zl, Cock-lane, West Smithfield, London. | 


Meters made of the best materials and workmanship, 
with all the recentimprovements,and warranted correct 





| Manufacturers of every Description of APPARATUS 


| fixed complete or supplied 
ae 


| Meters, Governors, Experimental Apparatus, and every 


in registration. | 


H JONES, Gas Meter Manufacturer, 
e No. 44, OLD-STREET, St. Luke’s, London, | 
begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Companies 
to his latest improvements in the WET METER, by 
means of which water cannot be abstracted, neither 
can Gas by any possibility pass through the Meter with- | 
out registering. 





CORNELIUS WHITEHOUSE & CO., 
WOLVERHAMPTON TUBE WORKS, 


MAKeERs of Tupes, Fittines, &c., for Stream, Gas 
WATER, and every other purpose. 

N.B.—C. Wuirenovse is the original Inventor and 
Patentee of the Wrought Tubes, commenced in 1824, | 
The highest references given as to quality; and orders | 
executed to any extent, promptly, and at the most | 
reasonable prices, | 


OSEPH BOULTON, Gas Meter 

Manufacturer, No. 1, COPPICE-ROW, CLERK- 
ENWELL, LONDON, begs to call the attention of 
Gas Companies and the public in general to his im- 
roved GAS METER, containine all the latest 
improvements. 

J. B. warrants all Meters to be manufactured of the 
best materials and workmanship, the wheels, &c., 
being of metal. Old Meters repaired on the lowest 
terms. 








NEILSON AND CO., 
FINNIESTON FOUNDRY & BOILER 
WORKS, 

HYDE-PARK ENGINE WORKS, 
Represented by Mr. J. H. Jongs, 
No. 1, Poet’s Corner, Westminster, 


GLASGOW, 


for GAS WORKS. Contracts taken for Retorts, Con- 

densers, Steam-engines, and Exhausters. Scrubbers, 

Purifiers, Valves, Gasholders, Tanks, and Mains, either 

d ready for fixing; and Gene- 
8. 


ral li s and Eng . 








ADDON AND FORD 
beg respectfully to announce that the extensive 
patronage conferred on their PATENT NATIONAL 
GAS METER has been justified by the award of a 
Prize Medal at the Great Exhibition. Some recent 
improvements have been added to the acknowledged 
advantages of this Meter. 
Meters on the original principle still manufactured 
by P. and F., of the best possible material and work- 
manship, at a greatly reduced list of prices. Station 





kind of Gas Machinery.— Manufactory, Brownlow-mews 


| and Foundling-terrace, Gray’s-inn-road, LONDON. 
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(Directors and Managers of Gas Works are earnestly requested to enable us to rectify any errors and fill up the omissions in the following List.) 
The Companies whose names are printed in italic type are incorporated by Act of Parliament. 


Share List. 
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Brandon, Suffolk.. Eltham .... a Lincoln £8000 00 
Brecon ......0cceeee00 | Ree. piwees Lancash. 
Bridge-end, “Giam. 9|/Epsom and Ewell |19 00 Littlehampton...... 
Br ine Hill ..ssssses sa i snakgeecsea 250} 20)Lichfield ............ 20 0010 00) 30 00 
2250) 20) Brighton.............. 2 00} 15tol7 Exeter £40,000 10 Liverpool —. 100 0 Uj10 0 0/209 10 211 
1125) <0 » new shares 00} 10 tol2 Exmouth . "a h.j25 0010 00) 521053 
Brighton and Hove Eye, Suffolk. Langport ........006. 
£50,27 10 0 Fairford, London Comps.— 
4250} 20) Bristol......0..0...+++ 2 00) 37 090 Fakenham, 25 00 25 00} 5000; British ........04. 18 00/1 18 10} 12 00 
1725) 25) Bristol and seat 00) 2 090 Falmouth . 5000 », Provincial— 
Brixham......0....+ Fareham .... (Holywell, 
Braintree .. Farnham ... 25 0 0/10 42 00) Hull, Nor- 
750) +50) Brentford b 00! 44to 46 Farringdon ... wich, Potte- 
800} 25) ,, newshares 00) 11 O Faversham ... ries, Trow- 
Brentwood........... Ferrybridge ... bridge)...... 20 00/7 00; 21100 
Bridgwater £6000 00 Fleetwood e » Prov., new |10 00) 7 00) 10 tol? 
400} 10/Bridlington..........|10 00) 10 0 Folkestone ......... 10 0 0/10 15 0 0} 4000) Commercial ...... 25 00/6 06) 27 to29 
Bridport tee » new shares} 8 0 0/10 13 0 0} 2000 »» hewshares| 2 10 0) 6 0 O/partolpm 
Brigg...-sserceeeee eves LL , » debentures 
Broadstairs ......... Framlingham ...... 5 00 5 00 £12,000 
100} 50) Bromley, Kent...... 5 0 6} 52 100 NID ceosesesiereved 12,000 Chartered ...... 50 00) 4 00) 36 to 38 
Bromsgrove ......... Garstang ........00.. 6000 ,» new shares 00) 4 00) 63 to 7} 
Broughton ......... Gillingham, Dorset 2006 City of London |150 0 0) 4 0 0/125 to 138 
120] 10)Bruton ............6 00 00) 8 00 Glastonbury ......... 4000 Equitable ......... 00) 2100) 25to26 
100} 2) Buckingham........ 25 00 00) 2 090 Glossop... £10,000 »» debentures 
Bungay (seeBecls.) 25! Gloucester............ 25 00 28 00 £16,000 
Burford secstenecserses Gomersal ... 10,000 European— 
poder £19,946 4102 Godalming (Amiens, Bou- 
Burslem&Tunstall Gosport logne, _ Caen, 
Burton-on-Trent... Grantham... J Havre, Nantes, “ 
Bury, Lanc. £6570 Gravesend ......... 20 00 21 00 and Rouen) |20 00/5 00} 10tol2 
Bury St. Edmund's 090 Great Grimsby ...18 00 12 to 123} 2000 » do.new ...17 00/5 O01 Sto 6 
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2 we Size: 3 g 2 ts: —sS lef Zige>: 
Seles Name sss SEs ‘: SE. =¢ Name 2S3 SSé - [885/82 Name SSs|/S55 . 
Eas ‘+ of Sq" /S°%) $ Tease” o S5"/2O<| § Teas 22 of sa"(E8) § 
Sem te | = = = ee 5S. =— 
ecglek| Company. |2aS/5E5) E fes2|22) Company. (22E/528| £ feskiek] Compe. | Sek/ARE) & 
£ £s.da/£8.d) £8.d £ £s.d) £6.d £ £s.d)£8.d) £8.d 
15,000} 10)Gt.Cntl.Consumers}i10 0 0/10 0 0/123 to 134 Pickering ..... icsialid Thornbury........... 
Impl.Continental 3000} 10) Plymouth ..... rs 10 06) 1 00 Thorne..... 
8000} 50) —First capital Pocklington .. Tiverton 
(Amsterdam, Pontefract..... 670} 5)Todmorden | 3 06 
Berlin, Ghent, | Pontypridd .. OT ccsvvinsnccesed 
Hanover, Lille, 400} 10) Poole ........... J 00:5 00) 10 00 Torrington, Devon 
Rotterdam)...... 42 06|6110) 44to 46 | Port Mador.......... ae 
7000} 50} Second capital— 600} 50 Portses Island ...\53 00) 5 00) 45 to 47 Totnes Consumers 
(AixlaChapelle, 400} 10 Prescott 9 00/4134) 7 00} 4000) 5)Tottenham........... 3100;}6 00) 3 00 
Antwerp, Bor- 3000} 20 Preston 0010 00 Towcester... ood 
deaux, Brussels, ee i. TE. 10 00}5 00} 10 00 
Cologne, Frank- Pudsey ...£12,000) 5 00 Trowbridge (see 
fort-on- Maine, | Radcliff and Pil- British Provin.) 
Haarlem, Mar- | ‘kington £9000 41210 75} 50)Truro......... 50 00) 2 00 
seilles, Toulouse |Ramsay, I. of Man Tunbridge and 
Vienna) ......... 41 0010 70) 68 to 70) ee oat seel.ofT Tunbridge Wells... 
50] Third capital ...\43 100} 9 40) 65to70} | _ |Ravenglass ......... Ulverston... 
10,000] 50) Imperial ......... 50 00/6 U0] 72to 7s 1000] 10 Reading............... 10 00/4 00) 7 00 Uppinghaw 
3000} 50 » newshares\45 00) 6 00) 65to 67] 500} 20 \Reading Union ....20 00/6 00) 17 00] 2140) 5S Upton-on-Se 5 00:5 00} 5 00 
»» debentures |Redditch Usk, Monmouth ... 
£50. | Redruth Uttoxeter............. 
4000} 40 Sotrpendont 40 00|6 00; 46to47 Reigate : Uxbridge . oe 
3000} 50) London ............ 00 2100 Retford (East)...... Ventnor..........00++4 
6000] 25} ,, preference 2 00/6 00 2 00 _ ore 1000} 25) 7 akefield, old capl.25 00/6 00) 25 00 
3000} 50 +» 2nddo. ...\50 00 15 to 18 Richmond ( Surrey) 1600) 5 ew, |5 00 6 00} 5 00 
9000] 50) Pheniz ............ 49 0 0} 3 10 0] 24 to 25 Ringwood .....4...... 300) 10 Wallingford 10 00/5 8 00 
1000| 100] Ratcliff ............ 90 00) 5 0 0) 60t0 65 IN. sensioniteraeeel Wandsworth........ 
4000] 25) South Metrop. ...|25 00) 5 0 0) 22to 23 Rochester and Wantage.............. 
7000} 10)Surrey Consumers’|10 00) 4 00 Chatham £20,000; 6 00 Warrington £23304 10 00 
9000} 50} UnitedGeneral— Rochford ............ 100} 10) Wareham 1 3100) 8 00 
(Cork, Dublin, Rockingham......... 20} 25) Warminster 5 00) 27 00 
Limerick) ...... 50 00) 2 00) 20to22 Romford ..... Warth ......0 ...e0-00. 
12,500} 20} Western 20 00 00) 10 00 7 Warwick £15, 000 6 00 
Lostwithiel . 215 12 00/6 00) 40100 Watford............... 
Welchpool, Mntgy. 
240] 25 6 00) 26100 Wellingborough ... 
Wellington, Salop 
611} 5 600) 5 00 Wellington, Smrst. 
7100 Wells, Smrst. £5000 7100 
Westbury...... Peoveed 
Lyme Regis. 500 10 00/6 00) 12 00 Weston-sup.-Mare 
Lymington oe 2000} 5) West Ham........... 5 00:6 00| 5 00 
Malmesbur: Whitby ....... os 
Macclesficld3: 2,0001 3150 Whitehaven . 
Maidenhead......... 225) 20/Saffron Walden .../20 00/3150] 19 00 Whitstable ......... 
300} 50) Maidstone. 50 00/10 00) 90 00 St. Austel ............ Whittlesea........... 
Maldon ...... St. Asaph ............ Wigan £10,160 100 0 
Marlborough St. Colomb Willenhall............ 
Malton (New St. Helen’s £7500) 70 Winchelsea... 
Malvern....... St.Helier’s( Jersey) Winslow .. 
Manningtree ...... St. Ives, Hunting. 240] 10| Wimborne Minster|10 0 0 
Mansfield £5000 10 00 St. Ives. Cornwall Wincanton........... 
_ SS eee 250} 10/St. Neot’s ............ 10 00)8 00 12 O 0} 360) 50) Winchester... ..|50 00/6 00 
Margate(seel. of T. St. Peter’s Port, 900} 124) Windsor....... {12 10010 00) 23 00 
Market Deeping... (Guernsey) ...... Witham. a 
Market Drayton ... 320] 25/Salisbury ... 25 00\/6 00) 28to30 Witney .........0.0000 
132} 25/Market Harboro’ (25 00)/6 00) 30 00 ISandbach ...... 4448) 10|\ Wolverhampton ...10 0 0; 7100) 17100 
Market Raisin...... 140} 10/Saxmundham 10 00'5 00) 10 00 MN ciseesivensined 
Market Weighton poatesengh. ena 210} 10) Wokingham.........10 00 10 00 
noes Sedburgh .. Woodbridge . 
370} 10)Maryport ........... 6 00) 12 00 Selby ...... Wooler .. 
Melksham Settle...... a Wotton-un. 
Melton Mowbray . 290} 10/Sevenoaks.. 10 00/5 00) 10 00 Worcester £29, 00 8 00 
Merthyr Tydvil ... Shaftesbury ia all Workington ......... 
MD «ccrtnciosihcinkio 5400] 25|Sheffield United ...\24 00) 8 68 30 00 Worksop& Radford 
Middleton £99039 5 00 Shelton, Potterics Wirksworth ......... 
Midsum:merNorton (see Brit. Prov.) Worthing... a 
Middiesboro’ ‘Shepton Mallet ... Wrexham 
Miidenhaii ......... Sherborne ............ Woolwich Equitbl. 
Mitcham ...... on 2914) 5)Shields (Tynemt>.} 5 063 00) 5 00 Woolwich Consms. 
pane a Shields (South) ... Woolwich (North) 
70C} +10 Monmouth 5 00 Shiffnal, Salop ...... Wymondham........ 
Monk Wearmonth 1000} 5) Shipley ...... ........ 5 00\6 00) 5126) Y ¥ 
Moreton in Marsh Shipston-on-stour 795 i7tol8 
_. “eee Shoreham . Yeadon,near Leeds 
Mottram .... Shrewsbury £10, 00 700 OMIT simesctrenshinnsiiin 
orem 400} 10 Skipton et j10 00/4 00} ll 00 York Untd.£55,000 700 
antwich .... Sleaford 4 
Neath......... . 950] 10/Slough 10 00 SCOTLAND. 
Needham Market.. Snaith 5) Aberdeen ............. 300 3166 
‘ewark..... £5 10 00 Soham ..... Airdrie .., a ‘ 
250] 20|Newbury 5 00) 20 00 Southwold...,........ Alloa... 
13,000} 5|Newcastle&Gates- South Molton ...... Annan .. 
head Union ...... 5 00)8 00) 8 OO} 1000) 50\Southampton ...... 32 005 00 Anstruthe: 
Newcastle - under - Sowerby, Yorksh. Ardrossan ., id 
| Lyne £6200 400 Stretford ........... 550} 20)Arbroath ......."""""'20 0 0) 7 10.0} 27100 
600} 5|Newmarket ......... 5 00/6 00} 5 00 |Stokesly............0+. Auchterarder. ...... 
Newnham, Glost. Stafford £10,000 5 00 750} 2 one ty....|2 00:6 00) 2 76 
Newettt ............0+ Staines and Egham . RFE GEE ocescovcceseeed 
New Mills £2115 Staley Bdg.£15,000 1 00 Ditto, new.. 
Newport,M. £11720 8 00 |Stamford £11,250 3 00 Banff. 
320} 50| Newport, Isleof V.\38 00,4 00) 5 00 | Stockton-on-Tees Barrhead . 
Newport Pagnell £7980 9 50 Bathgate... 
Newport, Salop ... 840 - Stockton, New..... 9100'9 00) 8 00 Beith......... 
Newton Abbot...... 960} 10\Stoke-upon-Trent |10 00) 7 00) 11100 Bervie 
Newton, Lanc....... 500} 10) ,, newshares}6 007 00) 7100] Biggar ..... : 
Northallerton ...... Stone, Stafford...... Blairgowrie ......... 
North Walsham ... Stoney Stratford ... 400} 6|Borrowstowness ..| 6 00/5 00) 8 00 
542] 20] Northampton ...... 18 00/10 06) 27 0 |Stourbridge ......... Brechin ........ ....+ 
Northwich ....... ie |\Stowmarket. a Bridge of Allan ... 
Norwich (see Bri- 150} 20 Stratford-on- 20 00'7100) 30 00 2}Broughty Ferry ...| 2 00'5 00) 2 00 
-p|,tish Pro. £40,000 7 00 Stroud ... sd Burntisland ...., ‘ 
900} 50) Nottingham . 50 00/110 00 169| 10 Swaffham.. 10 00:5 00) 5100 Callen........ 
900} 50) New shares 10 00 |Swansea £9000 Campbelton .. 
Nuneaton .. “ Sudbury........ Clackmannan 
Oakham....... |Sunderiand, old... Coatbridge.... 
Oakhampton ...... 6400; 5 Sunderland, new..|5 00 Coldstream . 
200] 10|Odiham, Hants...../10 0014 00] 10 00 DUNE iscscarace ore Collinsburgh .. 
Oldha \Swindon.... ad Comrie ...... 
Olney .. 5(Syaenbam. . Crieff....... 
2800 unton 15 00) None 2100 Crail, Fife . 
Tadcaster . Cumbernauld 
ceowth... g Sy —— 
‘avistock..... 600 upar Angus. 5100 
ft 150 0 0} 8 00] 260 00 Teignmouth. : Cupar Fife .... 
Over Darwen £8000 5 00 ‘t € a Hl: Dalkeith . hs sadist 
ee een Denny ..... 
ately Bridge, Yrk 2100 Dingwall... 
250} 20)Penrith ............... 15 00)6100) 21 0 Deoneeh on 
ee ” “ Douglas....., 
enzance Dumbarton 
200} 10)Petworth .... .....110 00/8 006) 12 0 400} 20) Dumfries . 14 00/5 00) 20 00 
Petersfield ......... Dunbar.... 
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we © rae 2 Piss. z z > ; 
sé le eetleatea (sé Je eakgleaa He jee 4 
HEE) ove (205/288) g Pel over (i22]224] , [LEA] ons [eed] 
5a 8 é* Company. 235 aT: = S228 5 Company. 235 Bes £ gee 2s Pe. z= z ee = 
Z2S.2\4 2 < 22/088 a Asai 5 <466/AB8] A A S.%\< A] pany. \< 88 Azz = 
4 rer lenae ad| £6.4 £ cargo, near Loven (© *4f* s.d| £ s.d | =| stonen £s.d/£5.d\ £84 
, | onehaven ......... 
237) Dundee, old £29, 687 23 150}8 80) 30100 om Stonhouse, Lanrks.| 
5 00:4 60 4 00 Stornoway..........+. 
6 00) 12120 Stranraer ............ 
Lo 7 or a near 
slie, Fife.. amilton ......... 
Lesmahago  , petpteneteccennt | 
10 00) 52100 a. TS m ‘ coneeiegn Stas } 
inlithgow sil Tranent 1 1 00 
7100) 27136 Linton, n. Nobleh. | Troon.... 
Lochee, n. Dundee Wick .... 
Lochgilphead ...... Wigton .. | 
F kivk, RE Lochwinnock, near Wemyss | | 
new ...... Paisley | 
[Falkland ........... 1200, 1|Markineh....... 1 007100; 1 50 | IRELAND. | 
|Perry Port on Craig Mauchline re bi 10} EE ecncsenmpers l 8 0 14100 
Fochabers............ Maxwell-town, n. } a Ballinasloe . oa 
Forfar.......... ‘ Duntfries ......... 700} 50) Belfast ........ 
Fort William Maybole, Ayrshire | Ballymena. 
Fraserburgh. Maryhill, near | Ballymoney . 
Galashiels. oa Glasgow... tod | Carrickfergus . | | 
Garlieston............ Melrose Carlow .. 
— n. Fleet 718, 2/Mid & East Calder| 2 0 0 2 00 | Cavan..... 
(Girv wuguiasaiaaed 192! 5) Moffat ......sessse 5 00 | Cork (see Un. Gen.) 
25 Sivape £122,50025 0010 00| 50 00 13}| Montrose ............ 1310 0) 7111 | Cookstown......... 
15000) 10) "> me oy —_ i edeed wwe + — crn snes a 5 Clonmel Consumrs 5 00500 5 00 
urban ...... pees eer PORNO, crersesceose 
|Grangemouth Red ame n. Glasg. 19,000; 10 om 5 5 007 0 0 6 00! 
Haddington... Kilmarnock ..... | |" (seeUnitedGen.| —_| | 
| Hamilton £7500) 8 00 Newburgh, Fife | 160, 25 Dundalk ............ . 22 00 
Hawick .........00800 Newton-on-Aye ... | Dungannon .. * | | 
| Helensburgh. Newton Stewart 871, 5 Dow npatr ick H 
| Huntly ........ " North Berwick, n. | Enniskillen | 
| Inverary ..... - Haddington ...... | } E nniscorthy .. a | 
400 _1'Inverkeithing ...... 1005 00 1 00 |North Queensferry 240) 25' Galway ........ (25 0010 00) 32 0 
1200) ws Pasernees Gas and aw Lae es eee femireueed | 400) 10 yom ‘ {10 00)8 00) 11 50 
' aD: ied | ID osnvvcvcnnanesiioes | | 
2400 «(5 » uew shares | 1 50/7100) 2 SO} 800 = ee 125 00/4160 22100 Limerick(seeU.G. ) 
beste : «new. 15 00 | 2 76} 1725 5) Limerick Consum.|5 00/5 00 5 00 
— : ‘eeieried oe 15 + gga anne . | : - a 21 ° 0 
ohnstone, near ittenweem . 7| Lisburn........ j 0 7 0 
a ecoreesendee [Pollokshaws, 520 10 — 6006 00 6 00 
CIED ....0000 ° | asgow Mallow .. | | 
a J 10 00 Port Glasgow ...... } Monaghan.. . 
Kilmarnock .. 4 Portob :llo, n.Edin. | Nemagh. ......cccccces: 
a peau Prestonpans daieunens 448, 5 a seid 500400 5 00 
inghorn ...... utherglen, near | | New Ross............ 
Kingskittlo, Fife... Glasgow............ | Newry ..... ceed 
Kinross _ ..,......... Renfrew, n. Paisley | Omagh ........ orn | | 
Kirkaldy ............ Saltcoats ..... enaers 125, 20) Portadown |20 00:6 00 20 00 
320, 5 Kitkeudbright ficcone 15 00:5 00) 5 00 Seneuber Sine a 600 10) Sligo,........ 10 00; 
1000} 3/Kirkintulloch,near Selkirk ........000 | Tipperary _ | 
Glasgow '3 00:5 00' 3 00 South Queensferry j Tralee ..... sac 
2270-5 |Kirkwall ..... 00/5 00) 4100 St. Andrew’s...... | Waterford.. pond 
518} 5/Kirriemuir nie 00:6 006 Stewarton .... od | SS 
ae ' ee 
The Gas Works in the undermentioned towns belong to private individuals :— 
Abergavenny. Ely. Hertford. Northfleet. Sandwich. Waltham Abbey. 
—— a > ats 4 2 ae I. W. (new). ——— Harbour. . are, (2 works) 
arnarvon ainsborou: untingdon. swestry. heerness. em. 
Chester, new, Gooie. ’ Hyde (Cheshire) Peterborough. Sidmouth. Weymouth, 
Deal. Harleston, Kingston-on-Thames. Fouteped. Sittingbourne. Whitchurch (Salop). 
Diss Hatfield. Lynn. St. Alban’s. Spalding. Wisbeach. 
The Gas Works belong to the Corporations, or to Commissioners acting under special acts of Parliament, in the following towns :— 
Carlisle. Greenock. ian tae.) eo ee ing bats ng A - 
Cashel. Haverfordwest. Manchester. esa’ tockpor' ells (Norfolk 
Coleraine Keighly. Milton (Kent). Richmond (Yorkshire). Strabane. Youghall. » 
Doncaster. Knaresborough. Paisley. Salford. 
Price Current. 
The following List of Prices is corrected by an eminent wholesale house in each trade up to the latest period :— 
CASTINGS, per Ton. COALS. 
a ~ NEWCASTLE. DERBYSHIRE, 
Average Weight of Cast Iron Gas Pipes, per Yard. __ Unsereened. s. d. Clay Cross, Deep Main, } 6s.6d. per ton, 

Igin, “Zin. 2hin. 3in. 4in, 5in. Gin. Tin. 8in. Yin. l0in. 12in. ee omen a 

“16 «21 88 33 51 7 89 107 126 149 177 208 Ibs, | Dean’s Primrose.. teed = DeGNOON sciseicstseosenstiencs 190 4 
— Pelton ......++ * Kirkness............... best 23 0 ,, 
* | as g Brancepeth e } 0 y Capeldree, first quality. 4 ° 
Retail Prices are 5 to er cent, | New- D owe > | Medomsley . itto, second qualit 
— " London. Glasgow castle, | Wales. |¥ See Pela nnn aS » RID cecsecuahtnsions Yio % 
| is 5 = “y c Lesmahago atGlasgow 16 6 ,, 
£s.d.j/£e8.d.) £ s.d.)£ s,d.\£ 8. d. = — . R.. at Leith ... 18 : ” 
ee Lae 3762 7 63 00315 0310 0 New Belton. eS fe 
14 and 2 inches Socket Pipes.......... | 6 5 0) 5 0 0510 0515 0515 0 South Pelaw 66 , Do: ‘erie i I 
2$and3 do. do. ai 517 6415 0}5 7 6512 6512 6} South Pelaw.. seve “resco ” 
5 4s | = Waldridge ..........0sss000 Bridgeness... 
4 and5 do. do. vee | 915 0412 65 5 01510 0510 Of Watt iets Kinneil 0 , 
6 inches snd upwards do. oo... 512 6410 05 2 65 7 65 7 6| pvashington Hutton...... ow elo ° 
Extra for bends, branches,and con- 2 0 a 20020020 ol 200 — — ser iakihdhenes 12 @ i ‘ sg 9 
stay te : 1 2 |? ; nme - — as ° _ c gel _— Sis 
Retorts, 2nd fusion, hot bla 5 5 0/410 0417 61417 65 0 of} Cowen’s Cannel............ ee 
Do. 2nd fusion, cold blast .. §15 0}... es 550550 
Tank Plates, § thick and above 510 0.417 65 005 7 6517 6 FIRE GOODS. : LEAD. 
Do. less than i... | 515 05 0 0/5 0 4 “si 510 ©] Best Bricks, 50s. per 1000, at Newcastle. Soft pig, £18. 10s. per ton. 
Plain Castings ex. models ...... 515 05 0 05 0 0510 0/510 Of Do. Clay, 12s. per ton do. 
FREIGHTS, per Tor. 
WROU! N i . . = 
ROUGHT IRON TUBING, subject to 40 per cent. Discount. CanticieoMacenitie. = a 
ee AG. 6a PO s. d.| Weymouth........ ow t © 
2 inches. | 14 inch. my ineb. linch. | Zinch. 4inch. | Chatham& Roches. 5 6 | Yarmouth ............ 43 
Fr ry rn r r r COP  ncccccccccssrcesene ; . P: - Forei, <a 
s. d. 8s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. | s. - | Dover ... - msterdam.........++6 
a welded tubes, Senge tener ast | ; : s 4 : * : : 0 5 0 43 | Dablin ....... 780! Boulogne.........++++ 6 9 
| » 6in. to 18 in., eac 1 0 0 9 Exeter Qua’ . 7 3! Barcelona ... ae © 
Connecting pieces, or long screws ............000+ | 3 6 2 3 2 0 1 6 : & 011 inestone ab ‘ 6 0 | Bordeaux ... 12 0 
Bends, springs, and elbows, wrought iron...... 3 9 2 3 s 1 0 0 10 0 8 Hastings... Sf. Calais an 6 9 
Tees, wrought or cast ............. eanaealieaia . 4 0 2 6 2 0 1 6 > 2 0 10 Ipswich ... . 5 2! Dieppe..... 7 0 
_ on neintcmeenecned FEE REE RAR ERR IEG S — teecce fees 
} DR ociven . avre . 

Ditto, with brass plug .........-sscssecsscsosees | 9 0/16 0| 13 0] 7 0] 5 6/4 6 Lowestoft : 4 0| Lisbon...” 10 6 
Diminishing sockets, caps, plugs, and nipples | 1 3 0 9 0 8 0 6 0 5 0 4 Lynn.,...... . 5 6] Rotterdam... ss © 
Plain 80CKets ......-ssssesssssssssssssesnssenneensensnoees } 1 0 0 8 0 7 0 5 0 41/0 3 | Margate ke ae eee eee .11 0 

seuve ; 1 9 1 6 1 3 1 0 0 9 Portsmouth ... 7 0} St. + apanaan oll 0 
“Bitto "t quart ....... | 1 0 14 0 13 6 13 0| 12 0 Plymouth ....... ve 6 6 | Stettin..........ssesesee 10 6 
i tto 1 quart. ll 6 10 6 10 3 10 0 9 6 Southampton ......... 6 91 Trieste and Venice 18 0 














